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... the story of what has happened to traffic on historic 
Broad Street 


Traffic congestion—the plague that is paralyzing almost every 
city—had transportation clogged along the more than seven 
miles of Broad Street. 

Imaginative traffic signal engineering and modern equipment 
were called on to give this famous thoroughfare new efficiency. 
Now, the signal light timing on Broad Street is automatically 
adjusted by changing traffic needs—all day, every day, as 
they occur. 

Roadway treadles continuously monitor the cars moving in 
both directions on Broad Street. A Master Control compares 
flow and counter-flow, and establishes the time cycle and offset 
pattern of signal light operation to serve current traffic best. 
As traffic needs change, the pattern of signal operation changes. 
Every Broad Street intersection has side street vehicle detectors, 
pedestrian push buttons, and a signal light controller. These 
divide green light time at each corner according to its individual 
traffic needs with minimum interference to the major Broad 
Street flow. 

The new electronic signal equipment enables Broad Street to 
serve its traffic better these days. There is less stopping, less 
waiting, less unnecessary delay. There is more orderliness, 
more freedom, more efficiency of movement. 

Let Automatic Signal tell you how practical imagination can 
help solve your traffic signal problems. Write for Bulletin 
E-222 on “Electro-Matic Master’. 


AUTOMATIC SIGNAL DIVISION 
EASTERN INDUSTRIES, INCORPORATED 
NORWALK ¢ CONNECTICUT 
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Compiled by 
John I. Schwarz, 
Chief of Police, Easton, Penna, 


Why are rules of evidence neces- 
sary? 

To establish a procedure whereby 
the truth may be ascertained. 

How does the court determine the 
character and mental capacity of a 
witness as relating to the credibility 
of his testimony? 


. By knowledge that the witness ha- 


bitually tells the truth. By reputa- 
tion, and by good character; by 
capacity to comprehend the facts 
to which he is testifying. 

What interpretations have courts 
given relative to the motive of the 
witnesses to misrepresent? What 
analyses have been made of the 
police witness relative to prejudice 
and distortion? 


. Where no personal interest exists, 


an intelligent person will generally 
tell the truth. Witnesses for hire, 
who from their professional occupa- 
tion, are inclined to be prejudicial 
and may take distorted views. 


. What is meant: by concurrent or 


corroborative testimony? 

in the 
testimony of a witness may be in- 
creased or diminished by the con- 
currence of his testimony with that 
of others. 

Is there a distinction between civil 
and criminal proceedings as regards 
relevancy and manner of proof? 
The present tendency is to widen 
the margin which lies between the 
domains of civil and criminal juris- 
prudence so that criminal evidence 
differs from civil evidence, not 
merely in the issues to which it is 
to be applied, but in the manner 
in which it may be employed and 
the facts which may be introduced. 
In a criminal case, is the weight of 
evidence sufficient to convict? 


. The jury cannot render a verdict 


upon mere preponderance of proof, 
but must be convinced beyond a 
reasonable doubt. 


. Is there any specified number of 


witnesses required in a criminal 
case? 


A. In prosecutions for treason two or 


More witnesses are required. In 
other cases one witness with cor- 
roborating evidence is generally re- 
quired. 
What is positive and negative testi- 
mony? 


A. Testimony that a thing did occur, 
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F I WERE asked to name the groups of our society 
I most important to civil defense, high on any list 
would be our Chiefs of Police and the men in their 
departments. I can think of few others who have been 
burdened with greater new responsibilities through ad- 
vent of the hydrogen bomb and the rising threat of an 
intercontinental ballistics missile. 

Not too long ago, our concept of civil defense was 
pegged to a theory of dig in and survive. We felt that 
adequate shelter inside a target area would protect our 
people from bombs. Police activity in civil defense was 
geared to this view. But today, we are faced with the 
H-bomb and its almost inconceivable destructive capa- 
bilities. Not only does it contain explosive force greater 
than the world has ever known, but its after effects from 
radioactive fallout make it a carrier of death far beyond 
the actual target area. 

Therefore we have been forced to change our civil 
defense strategy. It is a move which places heavier 
responsibilities on the police chief. To be sure, shelters 
still will be needed in target cities for those outside the 
area of probable primary damage and for those who 
cannot evacuate in time, but in the main our new con- 
cept boils down to this: Dig, disperse or die. 

When a nuclear weapon attack impends, we must 
move our people by the millions into suburban and 
rural areas, and we must be sure that these people are 
cared for and guarded against radiological fallout and 
other hazards. That is part of the police chief's task. 

A policeman’s normal duties—crime prevention, law 
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Federal Civil Defense Administrator 


enforcement, protection of life and property, and traffic 
control—will be expanded and complicated to an in- 
credible degree if our cities are attacked, or even evacu- 
ated at the threat of attack. The police chief must be 
prepared for traffic problems far greater than the worst 
rush-hour jam in history, and for law enforcement situa- 
tions unique in their character and scope. 

Under stress of excitement and real or imagined im- 
pending dangers and hardships, even the most law- 
abiding citizen may become a control problem. Many 
quite probably will disregard orders, laws, rules and 
regulations, including the personal and property rights 
of others, to accomplish their individual objectives. 
Such a condition could quickly deteriorate into panic 
unless controlled by calm, deliberate and authoritative 
police action. 

The most harrowing police task, however, will come 
if an enemy attack occurs while an evacuation is in 
progress. 

Many persons, perhaps thousands, will lie dead or 
injured in the ruins. Thousands of the survivors at the 
city’s edge will be grief-stricken, frantic and unable to 
control the instinct to aid and protect their families 
against any odds. They may attempt to rush headlong 
back into the disaster area. This could cause large num- 
bers of additional casualties and could bring about 4 
serious disruption of emergency service operations. 

The police chief must have planned in advance for 
the control of such situations. 

By reason of training, organization, mobility and ex 
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perience, the police chief and his men can be of inval- 
uable assistance in fields other than traffic direction, 
law enforcement and property protection. The police- 
man must be ready to assist in the detection of, and de- 
fense against, radiological fallout from nuclear weapons, 
and chemical and biological warfare. Primarily, he must 
provide protective guidance to his own men when 
entering contaminated areas, but a certain measure of 
other work in this field must be expected. 

The police chief and his men will be called on to 
operate in areas of potential hazards and will be re- 
quired to take calculated risks to accomplish their 
mission. They will be directing the movement of thou- 
sands of people whose safety may depend on the direc- 
tions given by police. “On the spot” operational deci- 
sions must be made. The police must have the best in- 
formation available concerning the kind and degree of 
hazards to guide them in making these decisions. 

These are only a few of the problems our police chiefs 
must face if an enemy attacks this nation. It would be 
impossible to delineate all of them here. It is a terrific 
task, but not an insurmountable one—if we prepare now. 

The planning and operation of police services for 
civil defense must be expanded beyond the local level 
and be assessed on the basis of metropolitan, intrastate, 
interstate, regional and national operations. A State or- 
ganization should be formed to control and coordinate 
activity of the metropolitan area groups. It should be 
empowered to organize the State and metropolitan 
areas, delegate responsibilities and aid in the coordina- 
tion between the political jurisdictions forming the 
metropolitan area. 

These areas should extend from the center of the 
target point to the outer perimeter of the reception 
areas with political subdivisions becoming sectors of 


the metropolitan area. There must be a centralized di- 
rection of all police operations in the area, exercised 
from the metropolitan headquarters through the sector 
headquarters which might well be the police head- 
quarters of political subdivisions therein. 

The very nature of normal police duties requires a 
partial mobilization on an around-the-clock basis. Be- 
cause of this, the police chief will be required to as- 
sume charge of operations in any natural disaster or 
civil defense emergency until other CD services can be 
mobilized and he can be relieved of all other than police 
functions by proper authorities. 

All police organizations, including sheriffs depart- 
ments, in the political subdivisions surrounding an 
evacuated area, would be faced with a shortage of 
manpower to meet the many additional duties thrown 
on them by city evacuation. During and following the 
actual evacuation, police will have to function on a 24- 
hour-a-day basis. This may continue for days, weeks or 
even months. Sufficient manpower must be available to 
carry on these functions and provide necessary rest 
during an extended emergency. This problem, too, rests 
on the shoulders of our police chiefs. 

What I have outlined here is not a pretty picture, but 
it is a realistic approach to a very real problem. I pray 
this nation never is attacked, but under world condi- 
tions as they are today, we cannot ignore the threat and 
we must not relax our preparation for it. If attack does 
come, the entire nation will depend on its police chiefs 
for guidance and protection, as it does now in peace- 
time emergencies. 

You have never faced a greater challenge. 





Coming Events of Interest to Law Enforcement Officers 





Texas Police Association Annual 
Conference, Fort Worth, Texas. In 
Charge: Asst. Chief Roland Hower- 
ton, Forth Worth, Texas. 


June 11 through 14 Police Conference, Police Organ- 
izations of the State of New York, 
Grossinger’s Hotel, Grossingers, 
N. Y. President John J. Grevert 
c/o N. Y. S. Conv. Committee, 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


National Sheriff's Association Con- 
vention, Sheraton-Mayflower Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. Convention host, Sum- 
mit County Sheriff Raymond E. 
Woodward, Information may be 


June 11, 12, 13 


June 17, 18, 19 


—— 


June 18, 19, 20 


obtained from Charles Hahn, NSA 
Exec. Secy. 712-714 Transportation 
Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 


New Jersey State Association of 
Chief of Police Conference, Mon- 
mouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Chief Herbert C. Irons, Executive 
Secretary, Franklin Police Dept., 
Franklin, N. J. 


Maryland State Revolver and Pistol 
Championships, sponsored by Spar- 
rows Point Police Dept. Chief Mar- 
cus H. Miles, Sparrows Point, 
Maryland. 


June 21 through 24 
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HE STATE OF DELAWARE is one of the nation’s small- 
Test states yet its contributions to the industrial great- 
ness of our country makes it a giant unto itself. Now 
Delaware will emerge as a national leader in civil de- 
fense preparedness with formal opening of the new 
Delaware State Civil Defense Headquarters. Here at 
this new State Civil Defense Headquarters is the classic 
example of successful mutual cooperation between state 
civilian civil defense officials, state police officials and 
military and federal officials. 

The background history and story of the emergency 
of the State Civil Defense Headquarters starts back be- 
fore the Spanish-American War when the federal gov- 
ernment fortified the stretch of land along the Delaware 
River opposite Pea Patch Island to support the then 
old Fort Delaware and Fort Mott on the New Jersey 
shore. This new fortification located near Delaware City 
was named Fort DuPont. The emplacements were large, 
designed to take large caliber (12 inch) coastal mortars 
of the disappearing type, a battery consisting of two 
mortars and named after a Delaware hero. 

In constructing the emplacements tons of concrete 
and earth were used or moved for the huge embank- 
ments which were raised around each battery and to 
cover a labyrinth of reinforced concrete powder maga- 
zines, connecting corridors and observation posts. The 
walls and ceilings of these rooms and passages are nine 
feet thick and are covered with twenty-five feet of earth. 
Much natural cover has since grown up on and around 
these embankments giving them a natural camouflage. 

During the Spanish-American War and World War I, 
Fort DuPont was fully manned, but World War II saw 
the batteries deserted though a portion of the post 
grounds was turned into a German prisoner of war com- 
pound. Thus in 1947 after a long service to the country’s 
national defense, Fort DuPont was retired. 

Credit for the acquisition by the state of Delaware of 
Fort DuPont, its barracks, buildings and land goes to 
Dr. M. A. Tarumianz, for persuading the federal govern- 
ment to sell Fort DuPont and holdings to the state for 
one dollar. Dr. Tarumianz, also had to convince the state 





Top from left to right: A view of one of the old gun em- 
placements, under the nine feet of concrete and twenty- 
five feet of earth, is the C.D. Headquarters. 

Entrance to the state of Delaware Civil Defense Head- 
quarters. The small building on the right houses part of 
the power, ventilating and dehumidifying equipment. 

Through this warning speaker will come the first word of 
an attack. In operation twenty-four hours a day it is 
connected with the Air Defense Command. 

Mr. Stanley Kersell, Administrator of Troop #2 Auxiliary 
Police receives his diploma from Governor J. Caleb 
Boggs. Col. Harry S. Shaw, Supt. of Delaware State Police 
and Col. D. Preston Lee, State Director of C.D. look on. 

Part of the printing equipment at headquarters where 
notices and bulletins are prepared. 

One of the three antennas which rise through the natural 
cover on top of the old gun emplacements over the com- 
munications room. 

One corner of the Communications Room showing several 
General Electric Transmitters. To the left of these units 
is the standby generator contre] panel and signal lights. 

Another view of the Communications Room showing several 
operator’s booths and transmitter gear for the RACES 
network. 

The staff car of the Director and a mobile support unit, 
beth are equipped with General Electric Progress Line 
radio equipment 

The first graduating class of Delaware C.D. Aux. State 
Police, known as Troop #3. 
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by David O. Moreton 


officials that the fort and grounds would be useful as a 
health and welfare center for children and adults. As a 
result of Dr. Tarumianz’s persistance and persuasion, 
the Governor Bacon Health Center emerged as a pre- 
ventive psychiatric and welfare institution. The above 
ground buildings of Fort DuPont such as barracks, mess 
halls, warehouses and officers’ quarters were converted 
for health center use, with the exception of a few ware- 
houses adjacent to the gun emplacements. 

It has been estimated by the press and state officials 
that the good doctor is responsible for not only saving 
many lives because of his visionary health center but 
also saving the State of Delaware over a million and a 
half dollars which would have been necessary to con- 
struct a comparable civil defense headquarters. In the 
event of a nuclear war it wiil be “dig or die” and unfor- 
tunately there will be little or no time to construct an 
adequate defense headquarters. In turning the old artil- 
lery bunkers and warehouses over to state civil defense 
officials, Dr. Tarumianz has made Delaware the envy 
of civil defense organizations of the remaining forty- 
seven states. While other states use either vulnerable 
office buildings or public buildings, which must be 
evacuated in time of attack, the Delaware headquarters 
is secure except from a direct hit. 

Colonel D. Preston Lee, Director, Department of 
Civil Defense for the state, has spent in the neighbor- 
hood of forty thousand dollars, half of which amount is 
federal funds, in converting the old dank and musty 
concrete corridors and storage rooms into light, airy, 
comfortable offices decorated in soft pastel greens and 
pinks. The bunkers in their old damp condition main- 
tained a constant 60 to 63 degrees temperature the year 
around; but a barometer taken into the corridors would 
indicate rain, the humidity was so high. To eliminate 
this problem a dehumidifier and air conditioner were 
installed. Provision has been made by Col. Lee for the 
governor and his entire staff, as well as room for vital 
state records. In addition to the governor's area, which 
is 102 feet long, there are facilities for the occupants of 
the entire organization to live entirely underground in 
the event of an attack. 

In walking down one of the main corridors (98 feet 
long ) which has been converted, you pass a row of four- 
teen modern offices, separated by metal and plexiglass 
partitions. (Plexiglass does not shatter.) Each of these 
cubicles is equipped with a modern steel desk and com- 
munications’ equipment, usually a telephone with a 
headset receiver. These offices will be occupied by the 
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various volunteer divisional chiefs such as welfare, 
health, special weapons, etc. 

Prominent in civil defense planning are the Delaware 
State Police, who under the command of Col. Henry S. 
Shew, provide manpower and training personnel for 
several facets of the state civil defense plans. As super- 
intendent of the Delaware State Police, Col. Shew has 
quite naturally assumed the role as chief of The Civil 
Defense of Auxiliary Police Force. Assigned directly to 
the office of the civil defense director is Sgt. John Her- 
bert of the State Police who acts as liaison officer be- 
tween Col. Lee at CD headquarters and Col. Shew at 
State Police headquarters. The Sgt. and Col. Lee meet 
once a week to cover any new developments or discuss 
any new problems that may have arisen. 

Sgt. Herbert is assistant training officer of the Dela- 
ware State Police, and also acts in a similar capacity for 
the civil defense Auxiliary Police training program. 
Under Sgt. Herbert’s direction a capable force of vol- 
unteer Auxiliary police are being trained. This force is 
being uniformed in white coveralls, leggings and pro- 
tective helmet. The coverall has an auxiliary state police 
emblem on the right shoulder and a civil defense em- 
blem on the left. Each graduate of the course is issued 
a registered, numbered, auxiliary state police badge. 
These volunteer police are armed with night sticks, but 
provision and training in the use of sidearms is under 
way. The first formal graduation of auxiliary state police 
was held at the end of March. 

Captain Samuel H. P. Stant, who is in charge of state 
police communications also superintends the civil de- 
tense communications program. As his liaison officer he 
has been assigned Trooper George J. Bundek. Under 
Capt. Stant the state police radio network has been in- 
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to spread beams — gas shut off — draw nails 
— spikes — move heavy objects. 


This is the other end! — 
Two heads in one: The ADZ 
and the HOOK. A thousand 
uses for emergency help .. . 
Opens doors (in and out) — 
removes weather stripping — 
baseboards — mouldings — 
releases trapped people — removes locks — 
hasps — staples — make holes in wall or ceil- 
ing for examination. 


This is a multi-purpose forcible entry tool, 30” 
long and weighs 8 12 Ibs. . . . The most valuable 
piece of equipment your patrol car can carry. 
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Maj. Carl Schnettes, 
Exec. Officer Dela- 
ware State Police 
and Sgt. John Her- 
bert Liaison Officer 
demonstrate the use 
of their modern 
equipment, note the 
use of the head set 
receiver which 
leaves the hands 
free. 







tegrated with the CD plan. The Delaware State Polic: 
radio network consists of six 250 watt base stations and 
two 60 watt base stations, operating on a frequency of 
39.5 and 39.78 megacycles and are in direct contact at 
all times with CD headquarters in Delaware City. Un. 
der Capt. Stant, the state fire department communica. 
tion program has been integrated into the CD network 
The state civil defense department has purchased three 
250 watt base stations to supplement this portion of 
Capt. Stant’s communication network. It is planned for 
each firehouse in the state to have a 30 watt base sta. 
tion which will also be tied directly into the CD com. 
munication network. Much of this radio equipment is 
the General Electric Progress Line. 

Under Capt. Stant and Trooper George Bundek the 
communications roo:n (78’ x 13’) of the civil defense 
headquarters has been installed by volunteer radio 
amateurs (Hams) and the RACES network has been 
integrated into the state wide communication network 
Above the bunkers of the headquarters rise three radio 
towers which connect the whole state by radio. In this 
large radio communications room contact can be main- 
tained provided that after an attack there are survivors 
to contact. Also coming into this room are teletype and 
telephone lines. Direct contact is maintained here 
twenty-four hours a day with the Air Defense Warning 
System of the Air Force. Another important commuti- 
cations feature of the Delaware civil defense plan is 
that, right this minute, the pressing of a single button 
could activate by radio every air raid siren in the entire 
state. 

If power for communications and operations is 
knocked out or disrupted by an enemy attack, a 10 kilo- 
watt standby generator can take over and supply the 
entire headquarters with operation power. 

Of primary importance to LAw ANp Orper’s readers 
is the remarkable degree of cooperation achieved undet 
Col. Lee, Col. Shew and Capt. Stant between state and 
civil defense. Col. Lee pointed out during our interview 
that until the Natural Disaster Law was passed by Con 
gress there was no coordinating agency in time of nat- 
ural disaster, until civil defense came along. The job 0 
civil defense is ever present and in the event of an 
emergency, the cooperating forces of civil defense, law 
enforcement and police communication go into action 
under this law. ‘ 

All the state agencies have a role in civil defense 
Under the Delaware Civil Defense Plan of 1953, each 
agency has its duty and plan of action thoroughly out- 

(Continued on Page 22) 
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A FAMILIAR PHRASE THAT TAKES ON A 


SPECIAL MEANING IN A LIVELY NEW CHEVROLET! 


Special because Chevy turns active ideas into instant action. With 

horsepower ranging up to 205, with well-distributed weight and real road-car 
suspension, Chevrolet’s the hottest, easiest handling car any police officer 

could ask for. That’s why Chevies are going great in stock car competition again 
this year. That’s why, too, they’re naturals for squad car duty. Ask your dealer 


about it. . . . Chevrolet Division of General Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 


[hty Font get away when youre got a Chiro V CHEVROLET 4 
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Howard VanPelt 
Chief of Police 
Croton-on-Hudson, N. Y. 


N THE MATTER OF Civit DEFENSE there is not one serv- 
I ice that is more important than the other. Every serv- 
ice must cooperate with every unit to be effective. The 
net-work of Civil Defense has been carefully planned 
and one of the key positions is that of Police Services. 

By name, the groups of men in this phase of operation 
are called Auxiliary Policemen. Their modern history 
can be traced back to World War II when everyone 
was concerned with the defense of our country. These 
men were organized to augment the manpower of the 
regular police department. The war has long since past 
and many of the C.D. efforts of those days have ended 
or slipped into a lethargic operation—but not the Auxili- 
ary Police. Throughout the nation these units are better 
trained, better equipped and stronger than ever before. 
Their zeal and enthusiasm has never abated and today 
they are an important part of community life. This past 
winter has been very severe in many parts of our coun- 
try and last autumn brought floods and hurricanes that 
left havoc and destruction as the aftermath. It was at 
times such as these when America could appreciate the 
great value of the A.P. who became part of a peace- 
time army to combat disaster. 

In writing an article on any subject as general as 
Auxiliary Police we visit a single department and use 
their story as a basis. We know that the words we write 
about them may also be fitted to any other unit, for the 
fundamental aims and purposes of each are the same. 

When we first conceived of accenting this issue with 
Police Services in Civil Defense, we wanted each level 
to be represented. Governor Peterson, Administrator of 
the Federal Civil Defense wrote us the Guest Editorial. 
Dave Moreton was selected to write on the “State” level 
and this article is written at the “local” level. 


The Croton Auxiliary Police get together for a picture. 








The Second Line of Defense 


In Peace or In War The Auxiliary Police 
Serve the Community 








By 
Lee E. Lawder 





It was not very difficult to find a local unit to write 
about because there are so many in these parts, but we 
wanted a very active unit and selected the town of 
Croton-on-the-Hudson. When Chief Howard VanPelt 
knew we were coming, he arranged for us to talk to his 
Lieutenant James Rockett who has supervision of the 
Auxiliary Police. 

Croton-on-the-Hudson is a town 50 miles from New 
York City in Westchester County. The population is 
about 6000 people and the department has 10 men. The 
A.P.’s number 35,—which is their full strength. Lt 
Rockett received us cordially and said he was happy 
to talk about Croton’s Auxiliary Police because he is 
very proud of them. 

The unit was organized in the latter part of 1941 and 
it is interesting to know that 30% of the present roster 
consists of charter members. In command is Captain 
Alfred Kroll, a charter member who started as a patrol- 
man. Capt. Kroll is in complete charge of personnel. 
He screens and interviews every new candidate for his 
force. Lt. Rockett told us they always have a waiting list 
of applicants. They are limited to 35 inembers (which 
is the amount that the village includes on its insurance 
coverage ). These men have all insurance rights as that 
of any municipal employee who may be injured while 
working at an assigned job. 

Every man is required to give a minimum of 3 hours 
service per month to his organization. Of course often 
it is more, for the men are willing and enthusiastic to be 
of service. Each night in the month one of the AP. 
members ride with a “regular” in the patrol car from § 
P.M. until mid-night. One general meeting is called 

(Continued on Page 23) 
Lieut. Rockett presents plaque to member of the Croton 


Auxiliary Police Pistol Team for winning the Westchester 
shoot. 
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for Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing’s New Reflective Yarn 








with| Stevens 





Protect every man on your force with Stevens 
Flashnite Reflective Fabrics. These newly devel- 
oped fabrics, blended with Flecton® yarns, actu- 
ally reflect light to protect the wearer from 
accidents. 


Stevens Flashnite Reflective Fabrics are available 
in a variety of weights, especially designed for 
uniform shirts, trousers, blouses and outer coats. 


for every man on the force 
flashnite reflective fabrics 


In daylight, these fabrics show no sign of the re- 
flective yarn. But at night, they make the wearer 
completely visible to the driver of an approach- 
ing car for a distance of more than 400 feet. 


Specify Stevens Flashnite Reflective Fabrics for 
extra safety. For further details write to Depart- 
ment AD5. 


J.P. Stevens & Co. Inc. 


Stevens Building, Broadway at 41st St., New York 36, N.Y. 





For further information circle #95 on Readers Service Card 














Chiefly Chatter 





Roy 


Harper 
Chief of Police, Pueblo, Colo. 
by Bob Lloyd 


a and one-half years ago Roy F. Harper, 49, a 
tall native son, was appointed chief of police of 
Pueblo, Colorado, a city with 100,000 population. 

He was taking command when the then 80-member 
department was torn by factional disputes, morale was 
low and a “black eye” had been slammed against it 
by a series of allegations, later unproved, at public 
hearings. 

The period of transition has produced a department 
ranked high in law enforcement in Colorado. Harper 
has carved himself a notch as an efficient officer and ad- 
ministrator. His department has won praise from mem- 
bers of Pueblo’s city council, the citizens, the Pueblo 
Crime Commission and from City Manager Russell W. 
Rink under whom he serves. 

Harper was appointed chief November 3, 1952 by the 
city civil service commission to succeed J. Arthur 
Grady, who retired. Grady had been on the department 
for 47 years, 30 of them as police chief. 

Harper joined the force in October, 1937, and had 
served as captain of detectives for 442 years, when he 
was appointed to the top job. During World War II 
he served 27 months with the U.S. army military police. 

In 1954 Pueblo voters approved a new city charter, 
giving the city manager the power of appointing de- 
partment chiefs. Rink appointed Harper to continue as 
chief, and the manager says “Harper is one of our best 
department directors.” The city has 28 separate divi- 
sions under Rink’s supervision. 

With the new administrator came many new ideas 
and many changes, and Harper’s program of progress 
has won merit. 

Harper has worked closely with the Crime Commis- 
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sion, which recently issued a report commending hip 
and his department for their efficiency in law eiforee. 
ment and apprehension of criminals. 

In three short years Harper has accomplished much, 
For example: Pueblo was the first Colorado city to use 
radar to check and control speeders. It was the firs 
city in the state to acquire a sound meter in an effor 
to control trucks causing excessive noises while travel. 
ing through the city on major highways. 

He has assigned two men to a newly-created juvenik 
division to work with county juvenile authorities, He 
started in-service training for all uniformed officer 
New recruits have three weeks’ of classroom study be. 
fore they even wrinkle their new uniforms on a beat 
or in the car. 

He abandoned the old style dark blue uniforms and 
adopted a new trim blue-gray pattern. His staf€ has 
grown to 100, including 10 civilian workers in th 
clerical sections. His department set up a master inde 
file and revamped a records system under the direction 
of the Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

He inaugurated a plan to work City Jail inmates who 
volunteer for a work detail, giving them additional com. 
pensation toward satisfaction of their fines. They are 
used to shovel sludge at the city’s sewage treatment 
plant, remove trash from governmental buildings, wash 
cars and other janitorial duties. They wear special 
denim jackets to identify them as prisoners. “The 
sludge-shoveling tasks have done wonders in keeping 
away transients,” says Harper. “They skip Pueblo 


rather than end up shoveling sludge.” 

Harper has stressed specialized education for his 
officers. Harper and two of his captains are graduates of 
patrol sergeants took traffic refresher courses at North- 
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the FBI police academy at Washington, D. C. Two 


western University. A traffic captain attended Nortb- 
western’s Traffic Institute. A sergeant attended a é 
week Polygraph school in Chicago when the depatt- 
ment acquired its lie detector. Another sergeant has 
been a member twice at the FBI-Boulder, Colo. crime 
school. In addition, 18 patrolmen have attended the 
Colorado State Highway Patrol’s recruit training classes | 
at Camp George West near Denver. 

A shooting range was constructed in the three-year: 
old $250,000 new police building. An officer must take 
target tests periodically. A library of police references 
was established. The officers’ work week was reduced 
from 48 to 44 hours. 

Harper is active in public affairs. He is a member 0 
the Colorado Police Protective Association’s board 0 
trustees. He also holds membership in the Veterats 
of Foreign Wars, American Legion, Pueblo Chambet 
of Commerce, Rotary Club, International Assn. ot 
Police Chiefs and of the Rocky Mountain chapter of the 
FBI Police Academy Graduates. He is a leader in the 
Old Timers’ Baseball Association. 

Under Harper's guidance, his officers have attained 
national recognition in recent cases. Most of the work is D 

(Continued on Page 19) 
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For Special Duty Assignments 


Here is only a partial list of the many De Soto Special 
Duty items and modifications that can be built-in at the 
factory: heavy duty automatic transmission, complete 
range of rear axle ratios, heavy duty power brakes, special 
duty chassis springs and shock absorbers, heavy duty 
cushions and seat back springs, rugged vinyl trim 
throughout, long wearing heavy duty rubber floor and 
trunk mats, special roof wiring harness, heavy duty 
police-type generator and 12 volt 70 amp. battery plus 
special lightweight aluminum cot and cot holders. 


For further “special duty” car information, contact Fleet 
Sales Department, De Soto Division, Detroit, Michigan. 
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FOR “SPECIAL DUTY” POWER 


New Push-Button Transmission 


You just touch a button and ... go. Nothing could be sim- 
pler. De Soto’s new mechanical push-button transmission 
control is mounted safely on the left side of the instru- 
ment panel where only the driver can operate it. Com- 
pletely foolproof ... no electronic circuits to fail. You just 
touch the “D” button, nudge the accelerator and... GO! 


And while we're talking about “GO”. . . the first time you 
try De Soto’s new “high torque take-off” you'll scarcely 
believe it. The 1956 De Soto Fireflite puts 255 horse- 
power at your command .. . instantaneous power for 
that tight city traffic maneuvering . . . or a terrific burst 
of that get-out-front-fast speed you so often need. 


For Outstanding performance... under demanding conditions 


For further information circle +92 on Readers Service Card 


May, 1956 


DRIVE A DE SOTO BEFORE YOU DECIDE! 
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TTENTION ALL CARS, attention all cars, this is opera- 

tion SCRAM, operation SCRAM, go to your posts 
and proceed on plan.” All six prowl cars of the Bangor 
Police Department moved without further orders to pre- 
arranged locations. Each driver knew exactly what 
was expected of him during the Bangor Evacuation 
“SCRAM” held last June. 

Each City fire truck knew exactly where they were 
to go as soon as they received this order from Police 
Headquarters (which is also the Warning Center for 
the Bangor area). There was very little radio chatter 


oe 


following this radio order to all cars. This was due to 
the careful planning which had been going on for 
months before the actual Evacuation took 
place. 

With twenty some odd mobile units on one 
frequency the air could easily be jammed 
with frantic calls from all directions if 
every driver had not received a careful 
briefing as to his exact duties in the event of 
a Civil Defense Emergency. It is of the ut- 
most importance, during any period of emer- 
gency to keep the frequency open for orders 
to be sent out and for urgent calls to be re- 
ceived. When the “RED WARNING” comes 
in—it is too late to tell all the prowl cars and 








The complete cooperation of many men 
make a civil defense operation a success. 
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POLICE SERVICES 
CIVILIAN DEFENSE 


by 
Dick Whittemore 
Police Dispatcher 
Bangor (Me.) Police Dept. 


alice Nadio and (inill 


fire engines what to do. Confusion would reign and 
much valuable time would be lost. 

During the June Evacuation and also during the 
hurricanes in the fall of 1954, we learned a lot about 
working with other agencies during a period of emer- 
gency. Radio played a most important part in co- 
ordinating our efforts. It is hard to imagine how police 
or fire departments ever operated efficiently before the 
advent of radio. During hurricanes CAROL and EDNA, 
which hit Maine so hard, we were without telephones 
for many hours at Police Headquarters and for many 
days in other parts of the city. With frequency, and a 
limited number of radio cars, we were now able to carry 
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out rescue work and deliver messages to other agencies 
as well. 

Our local CD director contacted a member of RACES 
(Radio Amateur Civil Emergency Service ), who in turn 
rounded up twelve licensed Ham operators with mobile 
radio units in their cars, all on the 10 meter band. They 
moved into the Communications room at the Bangor 
P.D. and set up a portable transmitter and receiver. 
Now we had enough cars to give the city good cover- 
age, and radio communications were co-ordinated in 
one place. Radio communications were invaluable to us 
during this very real emergency. 

Months before our test evacuation in June a CD 
headquarters was set up in City Hall for the main pur- 
pose of co-ordinating activities and communications 
during any sort of an emergency. The City Manager, 
CD Director and the different city department heads 
could meet there and plan their course of action where 
all means of communication were available—where, in- 
coming reports of damage and rescue work could be 
filtered and evaluated. 

The New England Telephone Co. laid special cables 
into this CD room to permit telephone communication 
with the outside as long as possible. The RACES boys 


efense va 


set up a permanent transmitter and receiver for contact 
with their twelve mobile units. A direct telephone line 
and also a walkie-talkie were available for commu- 
nicating with the Police and Fire Departments. This 
was the set-up in Bangor for Evacuation SCRAM. 

The CD director in another city had all his amateur 
radio operators on 6 meter band and for inter-city com- 
munications the 2 meter band was adopted by State 
authorities. In this manner they could all communicate 
with one another without interfering with one another's 
operations, or overloading any one frequency. The 
Radio Amateurs deserve much credit for the time and 
work they put into state and local emergency planning 











and tests. They can be depended upon in any emer- 
gency. 

At the last minute, on the day of our test evacuation, 
someone thought of all the taxis in the city that were 
equipped with radio. At once, each taxi firm was con- 
tacted and on a very short notice each sent a car to 
City Hall. These parked near a window to the CD 
room where orders could be called out to the drivers. 
This gave us over 50 ground mobile units to work with. 
Each radio car carried a registered nurse. All incoming 
and outgoing messages were filed through the CD 
Center at City Hall. 

When the RED alert came, the Police Chief and 
Traffic Controller Officer along with several observers, 
went aloft in a National Guard C 47 where they were 
in communication with County, CD Authorities over the 
Civilian Air Patrol, UHF frequency. All of their ob- 
servations and suggestions were relayed by radio to the 
CD Center in Bangor. 

During the experimental evacuation we realized we 
had two very crude and weak links. These were the taxi 
radio set-up, where radio messages had to be shouted 
out a window, and the other was our tie-in with the 
State Police Radio units. We found that we had to 
keep one of our own radio units close to a State Police 
car in order to communicate with local State Police 
Barracks. 

But, to find these “bugs” are the reason for these 
tests. These little “facts” make us realize the importance 
of having tests. They give us the opportunity to iron 
out the kinks before a real emergency strikes. 

The Police and Fire Radio System is all important for 
the daily emergencies that arise in every city, but when 
an exceptional emergency, such as a hurricane, flood, 
or conflagration of any sort hits a city it becomes only 
one link in the chain of available communications. 
Every dispatcher, every operator must use his head, re- 
member what he learned during his CD and Emergency 
training and add to it a lot of good common sense and 
courage. One overly excited or careless operator can 
upset a perfect chain of communications. 

Credit must be given to a few hard working civic 
minded citizens. Because of the careful planning and 
briefing of all active personnel, the June Evacuation 
“SCRAM” went off without a hitch or a single accident 
(Continued on Page 43) 


Aw CITY THAT records a pheno- 
menal increase such as jumping from 
twelve hundred to over twenty-two 
thousand in the short space of eleven 
years is bound to be flooded with my- 
riad problems in every branch of its 
government, not the least of which will 


concern the Police Department. Of 
those problems that fall into the hands 
of the Police, one of the most difficult 
and trying is that of juveniles and how 
to control them while maintaining a 
friendly relationship. 

North Miami has been, and is suc- 
cessful in this regard and is justly 
proud of the accomplishment. The 
high-lights of this formula are set 
forth in this article and it is hoped 
that through the medium of Law anp 
Orper these ideas will be passed on to 
other communities that may be able 
to use them to good advantage. To 
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speak of “Working With Youth” in 
North Miami is synonymous with the 
North Miami Police Benevolent Asso- 
ciation, and the names of two men in 
particular: Chief of Police Karl E. 
Engel and Det. Sgt. Wayne H. Thur- 
man, head of the Juvenile and Detec- 
tive Bureaus. These two men originated 
the program, have directed it through 
a period of years and, in so doing, have 
earned the gratitude and respect of an 
entire city. 

In 1945, on Halloween Eve, a con- 
siderable amount of damage was done 
at the City’s main intersection by a 
large gang of boys who, apparently, 
had no place to go and nothing else to 
occupy their minds. First order of the 
next morning was to round up the ring 
leaders: this Chief (then Sgt.) Engel 
did without much trouble. Once gath- 
ered in, the leaders were told that they 
were either going to find most of the 
other boys involved and work out every 
bit of damage, or they were going to 
stand trial in the County Juvenile 
Court. Needless to say, not many hours 
passed before walls were being 
scrubbed and painted, windows re- 
placed, dry cleaners contacted, and 
arrangements being made with mer- 
chants for after-school work to pay for 
damage that could not be repaired by 
the boys themselves. 

Once the immediate damage had 
been repaired, Chief Engel’s thoughts 
turned to methods of preventing any 
recurrence. Idleness and lack of rec- 
reation facilities were the obvious 
causes behind the out-burst, but how 
to remedy the situation with no funds 
assigned by the City and no appro- 
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priation in sight in the immediate 
future? Det. Sgt. Thurman, then a 
Patrolman, had only just joined the 
Department; since he had a great lik- 
ing for, and genuine interest in all 
children, the Chief called him to dis- 
cuss ways and means. From their con- 
versations and planning, the North 
Dade Youth Foundation came into be- 
ing. Giving freely of his off-duty hours, 
Sgt. Thurman organized baseball teams 
at the public school; nearby cities 
were invited to join the Foundation, 
each contributing a very small amount 
of money for equipment, and soon 
inter-city contests were in full swing. 
Other sports came into being and the 
program progressed to the point where 
every afternoon and all week-ends 
were occupied with the activities of the 
various teams, sometimes in North 
Miami and sometimes in Opa Locka 


Lali 


or North Miami Beach. The kids loved 
it, mischief dropped off noticeably, 
and a feeling of mutual trust and co- 
operation developed between the chil- 
dren and all the police officers. About 
this time Sgt. Thurman acquired a 
nick-name that has stuck with him 
through the years and is still in use 
by some of these youngsters who are 
now grown to young men—they all 
know him as ‘Coach’. By 1947 the vari- 
ous cities had all grown considerably 
and a unified program was no longer 
practical due to transportation, num- 
bers of people involved, etc. Therefore 
they withdrew to establish their own 
activities and the name was changed 
to the North Miami Youth Foundation. 
With this change, and the great 
amount of good being accomplished, 
the City was persuaded to deed ten 
acres over to the Foundation and then 
work really began. The acreage given 
was a former City dump—not just 
what you would call ideal for a ball 
diamond or basketball court! However, 
the children were willing to work with 
the Coach and various public spirited 
citizens and organizations began to 
sit up and take notice. 

The U. S. Navy was coaxed into loan- 
ing a bulldozer, the City supplied an 
operator for it . . . the Florida Power 
and Light Co. donated high poles for 
lights . . . the local Electrical Union 
did the wiring job gratis .. . and with 
it all the first baseball diamond began 
to take shape. This was in the South- 
ern end of the plot, with plenty of 
room for expansion to the North. With 
the completion of this first diamond, 
providing a real place for all the 





children to play, enthusiasm mounted 
even higher. In rapid order there fo]- 
lowed a football field, two paved 
basketball courts and other facilities, 
all provided at practically no actua] 
cash expenditure. Sgt. Thurman’s ap- 
peals for physical help by various 
unions and business houses really paid 
off; then too, the future users of the 
grounds worked hard, taking a per- 
sonal interest in the development of 
‘their’ project. 

In 1948 the Police Benevolent Asso- 
ciation entered the picture and de- 
cided that their first deed would be to 
properly complete the Foundation. Ads 
were sold in the first Annual Police 
Department Guide to Business and 
Professional Men. Merchants cooper- 
ated whole-heartedly when they knew 
the cause that was to benefit and 
bought the largest ads they could. A 





ball was also held, with the proceeds 
to the same charity, and during the 
year the PBA gave over $7,000 towards 
a building and equipment for the 
grounds. Donations of building ma- 
terials and labor enabled the group to 
erect a building estimated to be worth 
$14,000, and capable of housing a 
snack bar, storage room, lounge, etc. By 
1950 the City had grown so that a 
regular Recreation Department was 
established and it seemed best to let 
them take over the operation of the 
Foundation; therefore, the North 
Miami Youth Foundation deeded the 
land back to the City, complete with 
all equipment, but with a clause stat- 
ing that it must be used for recreation 
only or it would revert to the donor. 
However, it was not, and probably 
never will be, the intention of the PBA 
to drop out of the youth program in 
this City. In 1949 the North Miami 
Junior Police was founded as an 
organization designed to carry on the 
good relations then existing between 
police officers and the youngsters in 





Chief Karl E. Det. Sgt. Wayne H. 
Engle, North Thurman, North 
Miami, Fla. Miami P.D., Fla. 
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Top to Bottom: 
Monthly inspection and awarding of 
prizes, North Miami Drum and 
Trumpet Corp. 

One of the weekly field trips included 
a visit to U. S. Marine Air Station, 
Opa Locka, Fla. 

Partial view of Recreation Bldg. and 
North Miami Youth Foundation. 
Drum and Trumpet Corp on night- 
time parade. 

Color guard of the Junior Police. 


the town. This was a _ recreational 
organization with big outings sched- 
uled every Saturday, All boys between 
eight and sixteen years were welcome 
and had only to sign up at Police 
Headquarters to become members. 
Printed T-shirts were issued to them 
all and the Saturday trips included 
everything from a full day at the 
beach to hot-rod races and shooting 
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By Richard Pattison 


contests. Most of the cost was borne 
by the PBA with merchants sometimes 
contributing sodas or ice cream. By 
this time the Coach’s official work had 
increased so that he could not conduct 
all of the trips himself; therefore vari- 
ous Officers of the department volun- 
tarily gave up their day off to take 
charge. Whoever happened to be off 
on Saturday had his work all cut out 
for him! 

In 1951 this organization had grown 
to the point where outside help was 
needed, and the members of the PBA 
felt that a program of education along 
with the recreational side would be 
better. Several subjects were discussed 
and it was finally decided that the 
opportunity to learn to play a musical 
instrument would be a _ benefit to 
everyone; also it tied in nicely with the 
marching that the Junior Police had 
been doing in various parades. Hence 
the North Miami Drum and Trumpet 
Corps, current project of the PBA, 
came into being and absorbed most of 
the members of the Junior Police. The 
North Miami Music Center is operated 
by two young men who are fine 
musicians themselves and, in addition, 
have a great love for children. These 
two men, Al Carroll and James Curtis, 
volunteered to direct the Corps and 
teach the members the proper use of 
drums and trumpets, marching tech- 
niques, and a general program of 
working together. The PBA rented the 
Store room next door to the Music 
Center and bought drums and practice 
equipment to get started with. The 
(Continued on Page 20) 











































































Book Reviews 


A Guide To Modern Police Thinking 
by Raymond E. Clift, 369 pp. The 
W. H. Anderson Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. $7.50. 


As law enforcement is beginning to 
become recognized as an important 
profession, more and more books of the 
scholarly text type are being published. 
This book is a welcomed addition to 
that growing list and will certainly find 
its way to many departmental libraries. 
It is a comprehensive coverage of all 
facets of police work. 

The author, Raymond E. Clift is not 
a theorist but has experienced the 
practical side of police work. In 1934 
he joined the police department of 
Cincinnati as patrolman and rose to 
Supervising Captain and Superinten- 
dent of the Police Academy. In 1954 
he resigned his position and devoted 
his full time to safety and to safety 
education. Our readers will remember 
his article “Calculating Speed from 


Skid Marks” (LAw AND ORDER, June 
1955). 
His new work makes an excellent 


text book for any officer interested in 
increasing his knowledge of police 
work. It is designed for the patrolman 
or the chief, for it is truly, as the title 
indicates, “a guide to modern police 
thinking.” Each chapter has at its 
conclusion a section of test questions 
which challenges the reader’s ability 
to absorb what he has read. 

Realizing that a background builds a 
firm basis for comparative purposes, 
Capt. Clift has given the reader the 
highlights of police history in the first 
chapter and at the finish of the chap- 
ter, defines the purposes of the modern 
police. 

Early in his book he devotes a sec- 
tion to Police Organization and Admin- 
istration. A current problem with police 
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departments is that of specialization. 
Capt. Clift’s summary is: “In evaluat- 
ing specialization it can’t be said that 
it is wholly bad or wholly good. Cer- 
tainly some specialization should be 
carried on, especially when duties can 
no longer be performed as a routine 
function. This is to say that we should 
never specialize when generalization is 
possible. If anything, the general patrol 
should be strengthened when special- 
ists are engaged, otherwise it becomes 
a merry-go-round with more special- 
ists, fewer patrolmen, still more crime 
and still more specialists.” 


As stated, this book is a panoramic 
view of police work for it covers all 
phases such as Traffic, Criminal Work, 
General Patrol, Related Social Work, 
Legal Aspects (evidence, preparing a 
case, etc.) and concludes with a section 
called The Forward Look. This includes 
press and public relations and the 
status of the police officer in his com- 
munity. 

Capt. Clift points out the fact that, 
“One of the great needs in the world 
today is good leadership.’ The police 
officer is a leader in his community 
and should be trained to accept the 
responsibility. He says “World leader- 
ship, however, does not originate in 
some mythical place far removed from 
the activities of men. It begins right 
at home where men and women live, 
work and rear their families.” The 
policeman should be a vital part of 
leadership. 
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This is a good book to read and own. 
It can serve as a guide and text book 
for in-service training programs for it 
embraces all services that a police de- 
partment renders. 


Lee E. Lawder 


Crime, Courts, and Probation by 
Charles Lionel Chute and Marjorie 
Bell, 268 pp. N. Y., The MacMillan 
Company. $4.75. 


‘Te PURPOSE Of probation is to avoid, 
when it is feasible, the impact of in- 
stitutional life. The Standard Proba- 
tion and Parole Act states that it shall 
be liberally construed to the end that 
the treatment of persons convicted of 
crimes shall take into consideration in- 
dividual characteristics, circumstances, 
needs and potentialities as revealed by 
a case study. That is to say, such 
persons shall be dealt with in the com- 
munity by a uniformly organized sys- 
tem of constructive rehabilitation, un- 
der probation supervision instead of 
in correctional institutions, or under 
parole supervision when a period of 
institutional treatment has been 
deemed essential, whenever it appears 
desirable in the light of the needs of 
public safety and their own welfare. 


But the battle to win acceptance of 
probation as an integral part of the 
judicial system has been hard-fought. 
The history of this distinctly American 
approach to the treatment of law- 
breakers is authoritatively told in 
“Crime, Courts and Probation.” The 
work is the product of the late Charles 
Lionel Chute, Executive Director of the 
National Probation Association, now 
the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation, and Marjorie Bell, for many 
years editor of its magazine. 

The modern technique known as 
probation, whereby one convicted of an 
offense is permitted to go at large un- 
der a suspension of sentence during 
good behavior and ordinarily under the 
supervision of a probation officer, has 
found wide acceptance in the courts. 
While law enforcement agencies have 
a general understanding of probation, 
it has not found universal approval 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Chiefly Chatter (From Page 12) 
attributable to Harper's program of training, alertness 
and maintaining a cool head in all situations. 

His officers in February, 1953, hit the nation’s head- 
lines. Police, aiding highway patrolmen, captured Louis 
A. Sturgis, 24, and Miss Virginia Iser, 24, following a 
15-hour search as dramatic as any movie thriller. They 
were sought for a $48,900 Kansas City bank robbery a 
month earlier. Their car was spotted at the northern 
edge of the city. Later it was found abandoned. Police 
found footprints along the edge of a river, leading to 
an abandoned barn three miles north of the city. Four 
officers located the armed suspects. They surrendered 
meekly, and officers recovered $8,000 of the bank loot. 
The two later were sentenced to long prison terms. 

Another dramatic case for Harper’s men ended Sep- 
tember, 1955 when Johnny B. Villalon, convicted habit- 
ual criminal, was sentenced to a term of 60 to 90 years. 

Villalon, a small, husky self-admitted marijuana user, 
was convicted of kidnaping Mrs. Derald Beauford in 
February, 1955, driving her to a nearby town and as- 
saulting her. Returning to Pueblo he forced her from 
the car during a snow storm. He stabbed her several 
times, struck her over the head with his pistol and 
attempted to shoot her, but the weapon failed to fire. 

Mrs. Beauford, critically injured, fled through the 
storm to a farmhouse where she obtained aid. For 
several days she lay near death at a hospital. But she 
recovered and was a key witness for the prosecution. 

Harper talked to Mrs. Beauford briefly at her bed- 
side. He obtained a description of her assailant. He 
selected pictures of five suspects he thought might be 
the one. One of the pictures was of Villalon, who was 
arrested 24 hours later. 

In mid-February, 1956, Mrs. Robert Jackson, 27, 
pretty wife of a prominent auto dealer, was abducted 
as she was leaving a college night class. The accused 
kidnaper, identified by Harper as Ernest Hurst of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, drove her around Pueblo for three 
hours, stopping periodically for her to telephone her 
husband to demand money. Finally police spotted the 
kidnaper’s car. During the chase, one police cruiser was 
spun off the highway by Hurst's vehicle. A patrolman 
finally stopped him west of Pueblo, and Hurst took the 
woman to a cedar-spotted knoll. His .38 Colt was 
trained on her throat, holding officers at bay. 

Capt. Robert Mayber in plainclothes and the wo- 
man’s husband approached Hurst, begging him to re- 
lease her. Mayber observed the hammer of the gun was 
down. He had a split-second chance. He was within 
six feet of Hurst. Mayber lunged, grabbed the gun’s 
cyclinder, deflecting the bullet Hurst fired. It missed 
Mrs. Jackson, who was kneeling, but the bullet 
wounded Hurst in the left leg. Hurst later signed a 
statement admitting the abduction. 

Harper always reminds his men: “Our work is to 
serve the public,” he says. “Police officers must never 
lose sight of their obligation as public servants.” 
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Book Reviews 


A Guide To Modern Police Thinking 
by Raymond E. Clift, 369 pp. The 
W. H. Anderson Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. $7.50. 


As law enforcement is beginning to 
become recognized as an important 
profession, more and more books of the 
scholarly text type are being published. 
This book is a welcomed addition to 
that growing list and will certainly find 
its way to many departmental libraries. 
It is a comprehensive coverage of all 
facets of police work. 

The author, Raymond E. Clift is not 
a theorist but has experienced the 
practical side of police work. In 1934 
he joined the police department of 
Cincinnati as patrolman and rose to 
Supervising Captain and Superinten- 
dent of the Police Academy. In 1954 
he resigned his position and devoted 
his full time to safety and to safety 
education. Our readers will remember 
his article “Calculating Speed from 
Skid Marks” (LAw AND ORDER, June 
1955). 

His new work makes an excellent 
text book for any officer interested in 
increasing his knowledge of police 
work. It is designed for the patrolman 
or the chief, for it is truly, as the title 
indicates, “a guide to modern police 
thinking.” Each chapter has at its 
conclusion a section of test questions 
which challenges the reader’s ability 
to absorb what he has read. 

Realizing that a background builds a 
firm basis for comparative purposes, 
Capt. Clift has given the reader the 
highlights of police history in the first 
chapter and at the finish of the chap- 
ter, defines the purposes of the modern 
police. 

Early in his book he devotes a sec- 
tion to Police Organization and Admin- 
istration. A current problem with police 
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departments is that of specialization. 
Capt. Clift’s summary is: “In evaluat- 
ing specialization it can’t be said that 
it is wholly bad or wholly good. Cer- 
tainly some specialization should be 
carried on, especially when duties can 
no longer be performed as a routine 
function. This is to say that we should 
never specialize when generalization is 
possible. If anything, the general patrol 
should be strengthened when special- 
ists are engaged, otherwise it becomes 
a merry-go-round with more special- 
ists, fewer patrolmen, still more crime 
and still more specialists.” 


As stated, this book is a panoramic 
view of police work for it covers all 
phases such as Traffic, Criminal Work, 
General Patrol, Related Social Work, 
Legal Aspects (evidence, preparing a 
case, etc.) and concludes with a section 
called The Forward Look. This includes 
press and public relations and the 
status of the police officer in his com- 
munity. 

Capt. Clift points out the fact that, 
“One of the great needs in the world 
today is good leadership.’ The police 
officer is a leader in his community 
and should be trained to accept the 
responsibility. He says “World leader- 
ship, however, does not originate in 
some mythical place far removed from 
the activities of men. It begins right 
at home where men and women live, 
work and rear their families.’”’ The 
policeman should be a vital part of 
leadership. 
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This is a good book to read and own. 
It can serve as a guide and text book 
for in-service training programs for it 
embraces all services that a police de- 
partment renders. 


Lee E. Lawder 


Crime, Courts, and Probation by 
Charles Lionel Chute and Marjorie 
Bell, 268 pp. N. Y., The MacMillan 
Company. $4.75. 


‘Ew PURPOSE Of probation is to avoid, 
when it is feasible, the impact of in- 
stitutional life. The Standard Proba- 
tion and Parole Act states that it shall 
be liberally construed to the end that 
the treatment of persons convicted of 
crimes shall take into consideration in- 
dividual characteristics, circumstances, 
needs and potentialities as revealed by 
a case study. That is to say, such 
persons shall be dealt with in the com- 
munity by a uniformly organized sys- 
tem of constructive rehabilitation, un- 
der probation supervision instead of 
in correctional institutions, or under 
parole supervision when a period of 
institutional treatment has been 
deemed essential, whenever it appears 
desirable in the light of the needs of 
public safety and their own welfare. 


But the battle to win acceptance of 
probation as an integral part of the 
judicial system has been hard-fought. 
The history of this distinctly American 
approach to the treatment of law- 
breakers is authoritatively told in 
“Crime, Courts and Probation.” The 
work is the product of the late Charles 
Lionel Chute, Executive Director of the 
National Probation Association, now 
the National Probation and Parole As- 
sociation, and Marjorie Bell, for many 
years editor of its magazine. 

The modern technique known 4s 
probation, whereby one convicted of an 
offense is permitted to go at large un- 
der a suspension of sentence during 
good behavior and ordinarily under the 
supervision of a probation officer, has 
found wide acceptance in the courts. 
While iaw enforcement agencies have 
a general understanding of probation, 
it has not found universal approval 
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Chiefly Chatter (From Page 12) 
attributable to Harper’s program of training, alertness 
and maintaining a cool head in all situations. 

His officers in February, 1953, hit the nation’s head- 
lines. Police, aiding highway patrolmen, captured Louis 
A. Sturgis, 24, and Miss Virginia Iser, 24, following a 
15-hour search as dramatic as any movie thriller. They 
were sought for a $48,900 Kansas City bank robbery a 
month earlier. Their car was spotted at the northern 
edge of the city. Later it was found abandoned. Police 
found footprints along the edge of a river, leading to 
an abandoned barn three miles north of the city. Four 
officers located the armed suspects. They surrendered 
meekly, and officers recovered $8,000 of the bank loot. 
The two later were sentenced to long prison terms. 

Another dramatic case for Harper's men ended Sep- 
tember, 1955 when Johnny B. Villalon, convicted habit- 
ual criminal, was sentenced to a term of 60 to 90 years. 

Villalon, a small, husky self-admitted marijuana user, 
was convicted of kidnaping Mrs. Derald Beauford in 
February, 1955, driving her to a nearby town and as- 
saulting her. Returning to Pueblo he forced her from 
the car during a snow storm. He stabbed her several 
times, struck her over the head with his pistol and 
attempted to shoot her, but the weapon failed to fire. 

Mrs. Beauford, critically injured, fled through the 
storm to a farmhouse where she obtained aid. For 
several days she lay near death at a hospital. But she 
recovered and was a key witness for the prosecution. 

Harper talked to Mrs. Beauford briefly at her bed- 
side. He obtained a description of her assailant. He 
selected pictures of five suspects he thought might be 
the one. One of the pictures was of Villalon, who was 
arrested 24 hours later. 

In mid-February, 1956, Mrs. Robert Jackson, 27, 
pretty wife of a prominent auto dealer, was abducted 
as she was leaving a college night class. The accused 
kidnaper, identified by Harper as Ernest Hurst of Grand 
Junction, Colorado, drove her around Pueblo for three 
hours, stopping periodically for her to telephone her 
husband to demand money. Finally police spotted the 
kidnaper’s car. During the chase, one police cruiser was 
spun off the highway by Hurst’s vehicle. A patrolman 
finally stepped him west of Pueblo, and Hurst took the 
woman to a cedar-spotted knoll. His .38 Colt was 
trained on her throat, holding officers at bay. 

Capt. Robert Mayber in plainclothes and the wo- 
man’s husband approached Hurst, begging him to re- 
lease her. Mayber observed the hammer of the gun was 
down. He had a split-second chance. He was within 
six feet of Hurst. Mayber lunged, grabbed the gun's 
cyclinder, deflecting the bullet Hurst fired. It missed 
Mrs. Jackson, who was kneeling, but the bullet 
wounded Hurst in the left leg. Hurst later signed a 
statement admitting the abduction. 

Harper always reminds his men: “Our work is to 
serve the public,” he says. “Police officers must never 
lose sight of their obligation as public servants.” 


May, 1956 
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up photographs of 
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extreme closeups at a ratio of one-to-one. The ground 
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without loss of detail. 
A positive check before taking the all-important 
evidence shot is the Graphic Polaroid Back accessory 
which can be attached to the Pacemaker 
Graphic for “pictures-in-a-min- 
ute.”” This permits the photogra- 
pher to make any needed correc- 
tions before the evidence is re- 
moved. 
Pacemaker Graphic cameras 
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North Miami (From Page 17) 


organization currently has about two 
hundred members, all learning some- 
thing useful and looking forward to 
the big Saturday outings that have 
been continued from the Junior Police 
organization. The Corps is run very 
much on a military basis, with pins 
for achievements, grading on uniforms, 
appearance, and progress and with a 
monthly inspection by the PBA presi- 
dent, Ptmn. Forrest J. Pille. Rules for 
entrance are strict and the boy or gir] 
must show a genuine interest and de- 
sire to learn; we feel that Mr, Carroll J 
and Mr. Curtis are teaching them not 
only music, and giving them fun, but 
also teaching cooperation and personal 
hygiene, and instilling in them a com- 
petitive spirit that is so necessary in 
this world today. The entire expense 
of this operation is borne by the PBA 
and this year’s budget will run close to 
$3000.00, with the two directors getting 
only a very small remittance for their 
efforts. Naturally they acquire some 
students from the membership but 
they certainly deserve it for the energy 
they put into the task at hand. Most 
every town or small city has a music 
store and could probably work out a 
similar arrangement. Mr. Carroll and 
Mr. Curtis have become so enthused 
that they are now preparing to organ- 
ize a National Association of Junior 
Drum Corp; further information about 
that can be obtained by addressing 
them at 12309 N.E. 6th Avenue, North 
Miami. Purpose of the organization will 
be to help other towns establish and 
train groups, large or small. 

In addition to this major project, | 
our Department tries in every way to 
work with the children of the City to 
start them off early thinking of us as 
friends, and then maintaining that 
relationship. Beginning grades are al- 
ways welcome to visit the station and 
see it in operation. Bicycles are regis- | 
tered free of charge and equipped with | 
reflector tape. Informative pamphlets 
to protect them from accidents and 
child molesters are issued through the 
school system. Safety talks are given 
throughout the year by the Traffic 

(Continued on Page 45) 
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Book Reviews (From Page 18) 
among the rank and file of the police. 
When an officer risks life and limb to 
pring a culprit before the bar of justice, 
he is not always made happy by that 
act of grace and clemency which en- 
ables such culprit to escape the ex- 
treme rigors of the penalty imposed by 
law. But the probation system is an 
enlightened method of dealing with 
many of the one million of our fellow 
citizens who annually receive sentence 
for serious crimes. It is essential, how- 
ever, to win support from the men who 
are our first line of defense in the 
never-ending war against crime. 

One of the obstacles to a humane 
approach to penal treatment, as re- 
counted in the book, is the periodic cry 
of outraged feeling whenever a violater 
commits a particularly heinous crime. 
As the authors point out, properly 
speaking, neither probation nor parole 
means “letting off easy” or “giving an- 
other chance.” Neither is a remission 
of punishment, but rather a release of 
offenders into the community under 
the continuing oversight of a responsi- 
ble official. 

Say the authors: “Parole should in 
fact be the only type of release from 
prison since it assures some guidance 
to the parolee in the critical period of 
freedom following the rigid prison re- 
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gime. The public is better protected 
when the prisoner is under such con- 
trol than when he is unconditionally 
discharged upon expiration of his full 
sentence.” 

Unfortunately, certain factors may 
creep into the judicial discretion gov- 
erning probation, factors such as per- 
sonal bias or political considerations. 
The Department of Justice, surveying 
release procedures, said that probation 
should rest entirely upon the facts dis- 
closed by a thorough case-history study 
of the defendant and not on the fact 
that he pleaded guilty, or turned state’s 
evidence, or pleaded for leniency. 


“Judges should grant probation,” the 
report continues, “only when the case 
history of the defendant prepared by 
a competent probation officer justifies 
the belief that the prisoner is capable 
of rehabilitation under the guidance 
of probation supervision, To grant it 
on any other grounds defeats its pur- 
pose and justifies the criticism that in 
too many instances probation as ad- 
ministered by courts endangers the 
safety of the public.”’ 

The answer to all of these dangers 
can be made, this sage volume con- 
cludes, by special training and better 
selection of judges for the criminal 
bench and by the provision of capable 
probation staffs upon whose reports 
and recommendations judges can rely. 
The public and the police agree. 

Irving B. Zeichner 
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continuous monitoring of two-way broadcasts in any vehicle 
not requiring a transmitter. 

Its versatility makes this powerful receiver useful in many 


applications—as a separate frequency monitor to supplement 
two-way systems; as an intercom between vehicles on differ- 





ent frequency systems; as a Walkie-Talkie monitor; as a 
dispatching system receiver in fire trucks, squad cars, etc. — 
Features adjustable squelch, 4” PM speaker, all-metal 
cabinet. Has universal mounting for easy installation. Single 


frequency reception—30-50 mc (Model FMCI-L) or 147- 
174 mc (Model FMCI-H). Available for 6 or 12 volt systems. 
l Complete with crystal aligned to frequency. Write for catalog. 


monitoradi| DIVISION OF 1.D.E.A., INC. 


7900 Pendleton Pike 


* Indianapolis, Indiana 
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OBTAIN VITAL EVIDENCE 
FASTER, MORE EFFICIENTLY 


Secure leads and information difficult to 
obtain by other methods...by using 
miniature electronic investigative 
equipment which more than pays for 
itself in the first few months of use through 
tremendous savings of investigative time. 


These scientific aids to speedy crime 
detection and apprehension of 
lawbreakers...completely different 

from other electronic devices... are now 
available for official state and municipal 
law enforcement agencies. 


A detailed, confidential brochure on this 
remarkable time-saving miniature 
electronic investigative equipment is 
available only to qualified personnel. Write 
for it today on your official stationery. 


RESEARCH PRODUCTS, inc. 


7 Keeler Street + Danbury, Conn. 
Sustaini Member of IACP 
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Delaware (From Page 8) 
lined. This master plan is a massive undertaking in it- 
self; just to compile and colate it has taken considerable 
effort. However the master plan is not enough and un- 
der Col. Lee, two booklets of vital importance were 
compiled and published. “Your Delaware Civil Defense, 
What It Means To You” (#1) and “Natural Disaster 
Relief Plan” (#2). A third booklet “Civil Defense For 
The Schools of Delaware” (#3) has also been published 
by the School Division of the Department of Civil De- 
fense. 

These booklets provide valuable information and as 
such could be used by other states and law enforcement 
agencies as a source of aid and assistance. The informa- 
tion contained within their pages was a revelation to 
the writer so thorough was the coverage. For instance 
the school division booklet goes as far as to outline 
projects for the students of the social studies, art, in- 
dustrial arts, etc. It even suggests the construction of 
toys and games for use in shelter areas. The Natural 
Disaster Relief Plan booklet presents 40 pages of in- 
formation and directions on how to proceed to obtain 
aid from the federal government with examples of 
various forms necessary. 

The state of Delaware, Department of Civil Defense, 
Col. D. Preston Lee, director; the Delaware State Police 
commanded by Col. Harry S. Shew and his subordinate 
Capt. Samuel H. P. Stant, administrator of the State 
Communication Division are to be commended for their 
cooperative spirit and efforts and success in creating an 
outstanding example of civil defense on a state wide 
level. 











WHY do so many POLICE DEPARTMENTS specify 


WARRENTO 


Pure Indigo Stock-dyed 


FABRICS 


Since 1845, WARRENTON Fabrics have won 
s approval through sheer stamina. Indigo-dyed, guar- 
anteeing color-fastness. Durability and smart ap- 
pearance . . . perfectly combined. 





? 


16, 20 & 30 oz. BEAVER COAT- 
INGS ... WHIPCORDS.. .SERGES 
.-. TROPICAL WORSTEDS 
Write for Samples 


EMANUEL TRILLING 


45 East 17th St., New York 3, N. Y. 





? 


. . » Sales Agent... 
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Auxiliary Police (From Page 10) 
ence a month to discuss assignments and to have a 
briefing. 

These men are called frequently on traffic duty. When 
P.T.A. meetings are held at the school or a church affair 
is in progress, traffic is ably handled by the A.P.’s. They 
see that cars are parked orderly and that coming and 
leaving operations are smooth. 

Recently there was a labor strike at the local theatre 
and a detail of Auxiliary Policemen were on hand to 
maintain order. During the recent floods, the entire unit 
worked diligently side-by-side with the “regulars.” 

In response to our question, “What kind of men join 
the A.P.’s?” Lieutenant Rockett smiled and answered, 
“No special business—-we have merchants, laborers, 
painters, railroad men—men from all walks of life. The 
average age is about 40.” 

The Croton unit consists of one captain, one lieu- 
tenant, four sergeants and twenty-nine patrolmen. Their 
uniforms are exactly like the regulars except for the 
shoulder patch which identifies them as Auxiliary Police 
and of course the same legend on the badge. 

To become a member it is necessary to have a doctor's 
certificate of physical fitness and be finger printed for 
security clearance. The latter is handled by the police 
department. 

In the matter of special training, Lt. Rockett said 
they have been given courses in First Aid, Motor Vehi- 
cle Law, Firearms Training. They have a crack pistol 
team that recently won the Westchester meet. They are 
given a working knowledge of the laws of arrest, etc. 
When on a specific duty these men have the same 
powers that a regular officer has. 

The success of any organization is very dependent 
upon the leadership. Lt. Rockett ventured that Capt. 
Kroll had much to do with the success of the Croton 
unit. “He is a strict disciplinarian and when the men 
are working they are all business.” In interviewing an 
applicant, Capt. Kroll makes it clear they are not joining 
a social group. He paints a true picture of the work 
that is done and lets each individual know what is 
expected from him.” 

Chief Van Pelt let us see a copy of a report that Capt. 
Kroll had made to him. It stated that from January 1, 
1955 to December 31, 1955 the Auxiliary Police had 
given 2745 hours of service to the community. 

The Auxiliary Police are a vital factor in the Civil 
Defense picture. In time of disaster there must be 
trained men to direct movement of people and protect 
property from pilfering. In peace or in war these men 
perform for the benefit of their fellow man. 





Safety Slogan 
When school is out — Use your eyes 
and save the pupils! 
(New York Dept. of Traffic Bulletin) 
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portable FIELD-FONE 


2-WAY RADIO 


provides instant contact 
with headquarters, other 
patrolmen or squad cars 


FIELD-FONE 


This smaller and lighter 
weight, self-powered radio is 
now easily carried every- 
where. Clear FM voice con- 
versations can be carried on 
over surprisingly long dis- 
tances with a unit less than 
half the size of comparable 
equipment. 

FIELD-FONES operate either 
on long-life dry batteries or 
rechargeable wet batteries. 





Model A 








PAK-FONE 


The PAK-FONE is a complete 
communications center. It 
may be plugged into an ordi- 
nary 115 volt AC power 
circuit, attached to an auto- 
mobile storage battery or 
operated from its own self- 
contained batteries. In any 
emergency, the PAK-FONE 
is ready for instant vital serv- 
ice. Loud speaker reception. 
FIELD-FONES and PAK- 
FONES will be demonstrated 
in your city upon request. 

Write for complete details. 


Leading Manufacturers of 2-Way Portable Radios 


INDUSTRIAL RADIO CORP. 


428 N. Parkside Ave. Chicago 44, Ill. 
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EVERY KIND 


QU Tiel ir 


FOR EVERY NEED 





Every Uniform Custom-Tailored 
Custom-Fitted to Individual Size 






















Trim, well-fitting ... 
M-L Uniforms are cus- 
tom-tailored for you 
... they’re not the off- 
the-shelf kind. 

@ SHAPE-RETAINING 

® SMART LOOKING 

® MOST DURABLE 
MAIER-LAVATY 
serves the uniform re- 
quirements of sheriffs 
from coast to coast... 
and also supplies uni- 
forms for city, state and 
county police officers. 
Let us prove that M-L 
Uniforms are for you. 
Write for complete in- 
formation. 


315 S. Peoria St., Dept. L.0.-5, Chicago 7, Ill. 
For further information circle #73 on R. S. Card 


News 
Notes 


**Share-The-Training” Plan 

A new “share-the-training” plan has 
been adopted by the Philadelphia 
Police Department. At no cost to the 
township police forces of nearby towns, 
their men are being trained at the 
city’s Police Academy. 

The men receive a ten week course 
which covers accident investigation, 
criminal law and procedures, firearms 
training, first aid, laws of arrest, de- 
fensive tactics, military drill, crowd 
control, and other important subjects. 

Police Commissioner Thomas J. 
Gibbons said he issued an invitation 
to surrounding communities to send 
officers to the Philadelphia Police 
Academy through the Police Chiefs 
Association of Southeastern Pennsyl- 
vania. 

The Academy is commanded by 
Superintendent William F. Quirk and 
is staffed by a captain, six lieutenants 
and three sergeants. In addition, spe- 
cialists from the F.B.I., Federal Nar- 
cotics Bureau, the city’s Department of 
Licenses and Inspection, and other 
related agencies are called in to in- 
struct in their specialties. 








: / 
sensational yy / 360° 


REVOLVING LIGHT 





FREEZE-PROOF 
WATER- PROOF 
FADE-PROOF 


sg0°* > 


EASY TO INSTALL 





OR REMOVE 
MADE LIKE A 


TRIPPE 








FINE WATCH 
BUILT FOR YEARS 
OF SERVICE 


* 
* 
* 
% TROUBLE-PROOF 
* 
* 
* 


. 
e . 


Ultimate in a warning light! Flip the switch 
and instantly the parabolic mirror begins to 
rotate around the 100 candlepower bulb at 
60 TIMES A MINUTE. Flash is so intense not 
only at great distances, but close by, that all 
traffic is immediately alerted. 9 Y2” diameter. 
Heavy chrome. Stands full 11” above the 
roof. A beauty—and the price is LOW! 

Write or Wire for Beautiful Catalog 

or Call Your Jobber 


TRIPPE MFG. COMPANY _ bepr. x 





218 N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Illinois 
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TRAFFIC 
TIMER 


“Accurate Speed Control” 





Traffic Timer times traffic in either direction—one way 


operation with only ane man. Large lighted dial for 


easy day and night reading. You can select 
vehicle to be timed. 

Traffic Timer is powered by battery or 
60 ft. road tubes. 


Cables wind on built-in free running 


car cigar lighter. 


reel with handle. Signs are available 
that make motorists safety conscious. 
Traffic Timer drives accident curves 


down—promotes driver caution. 
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the 


Traftic| @ {Timer 


Write for free 


descriptive literature 


MUNI-QUIP CORP. 


1451 W. Decatur 





Decatur, Illinois 


Law and Order 
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National Police Officers Association of America 





The Law Enforcement Digest 





Gerald S. Arenberg 
Editor 





THE PRESIDENTS NOTEBOOK 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
MEMBERSHIP 

§ PRESIDENT OF THE National Police Officers Associa- 
A tion of America I have been swamped by letters and 
applications which concern our exclusive membership 
policy. I would therefore like to state the policy of the 
National Police Officers Association of America that was 
adopted by the national advisory board on November 
14th, 1955, for this association. 

First, our purpose in organizing a new police asso- 
ciation was to create an exclusive professional society 
that only full-time law enforcement officers could join. 
This strict and enforced membership rule was designed 
to protect the National Police Officers Association of 
America from any criticism and to insure the organiza- 
tion’s reputation throughout the entire United States 
as a truly professional police officers organization. We 
do not have any associate or honorary members. We 
therefore enjoy, the status of being, we believe, the 
only police organization in the United States today 
whose entire membership consists only of professional 
law-enforcement officers of the city, county, state and 
federal government. 


This Restriction Has Brought Results 

Although we are less than a year old, we have a 
formidable membership list of law enforcement officers 
from the entire United States. And we are still growing. 
Membership benefits include a $500.00 insurance pol- 
icy, our official Law Enforcement Bulletin, and an 
action packed program. Each member receives his 
membership card and a registered automobile decal. 
This insignia enjoys a special status among our profes- 
sion. It is recognized by law enforcement officers 
throughout the entire United States as a passport to the 
fraternity of the profession. 

Our second purpose in establishing the National 
Police Officers Association of America was to develop 
an action program of vision in the field of Police public 
relations. Movies, TV, and other mass media have char- 
acterized the law enforcement officer and have in our 
opinion contributed to the juvenile delinquency prob- 
lem of today. 

Police officers who are interested in supporting the 
National Police Officers Association of America, and 
wish to become members of the most exclusive police 
association of its size and type in the United States are 
invited to apply. We ask that only full-time enforcement 
officers write for our application. 








THE STATUS OF NARCOTIC ADDICTION IN THE UNITED STATES 


Bes MENACE OF DRUG addiction today 
hangs like a Damoclean sword over 
our nation. Thousands of young Ameri- 
cans are victims of the dope habit, and, 
as their number increases, so too does 
the total of crimes in our communities. 
Concurrent with the rise in addiction 
comes a wave of lawlessness terrifying 
in its implications, with police blotters 


Lois Higgins, Director, 


Crime Prevention Bureau, Chicago, III. 
Member of the Advisory Board, N.P.O.A.A. 


across the nation daily listing the 
names of more and more youthful of- 
fenders, and behind those names listing 
every crime in the books. 

While we tensely turn our eyes across 
the seas, while we build and man the 
outposts thousands of miles from our 
shores, while we join other free nations 
to resist the threat of Communism in 


other parts of the world, our Com- 
munist enemies are waging a deadly 
and tragically successful war against 
us here at home. Narcotic drugs are 
some of the weapons they are using 
with devastating effect. 

I shall not presume to set myself up 
as a medical authority on narcotics and 
drugs, nor on the physiological or 





Governor Receives Citation 


j 





Dr. Lois L. Higgins, Chairman of Advis- 


ors, NPOAA, Pres. Frank J. Schira, 
NPOAA present a special citation to 
Gov. William G. Stratton of Illinois for 
his support in granting the NPOAA a 





charter. 


An Explanation to Readers 


A rapidly growing young organiza- 
tion, the National Police Officers 
Association recently asked Law ANpD 
Orpen if it could provide the vehicle 
for its monthly messages to its mem- 
bers. As the material would often be 
of broad interest to all our readers, 
and as all members of NPOA would 
also be interested in LAw AND ORDER, 
it seemed sensible to carry the 


NPOA pages in Law AND ORDER. 
The Association pays for this serv- 
ice, and all members of the Associa- 
tion receive this publication. How- 
ever, there is no official connection 
between Law aANp Orper and any 
association. The friendly cooperation 
being exchanged does not affect the 
independence of NPOA or Law AND 
ORDER. William C. Copp, Pub. 
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psychological medical aspects and 
treatments of drug addiction. I have, 
however, conferred with many recog- 
nized medical authorities on this sub- 
ject, have carefully studied the avail- 
able literature, and collaborated with 
experts on articles combining the view- 
points of the law enforcement officer, 
the social worker, the educator and the 
medical doctor, concerning drugs and 
drug addiction. I make this statement 
because I recognize that there is some- 
times a divergence of opinion between 
members of the medical profession— 
particularly those who consider the 
fact of drug addiction exclusively as 
such—and law enforcement personnel 
who may tend to consider drug addic- 
tion strictly from the standpoint of law 
enforcement. 


The Narcotics Problem In 
General 


Admit it or not, narcotic addiction is 
a national problem. While many of our 
cities are openly, actively and courage- 
ously fighting the drug traffic, others 
are burying their heads in the sand 
and denying their troubles. 

Too many of us still think of old, 
badly written and poorly produced 
movies on “Marijuana.” All we can re- 
member about these cheap films are 
the sensational advertising behind 
them and the vague, trite, amateurish- 
ness of the direction acting and film- 
ing. Perhaps we still think of movie 
scenes of Chinese opium dens, when 
someone mentions dope to us today. 
You’d be amazed how many Americans 
associate the word “narcotics” with 
those fantastic movies and are thus in- 
clined to minimize the very real danger 
of drug addiction all around us. 

Well-authenticated evidence, inde- 
pendently gathered and confirmed by 
numerous agencies, including 
Military Intelligence and the 
Federal Narcotics Bureau, positively 
links the Communists with the upsurge 
in narcotics trafficking throughout the 
world market. However, thoughtful ob- 
servers of the Communist drive for 
world domination believe that the 
money thus obtained is a secondary 
objective. The primary objectives, 
these observers declare, include the 
destruction of potential fighting per- 
sonnel, destruction of public confidence 
in law enforcement and other public 
agencies, a mounting spiral of crime 


National Police Officers Association 
Gerald S. Arenberg, Exec. Secy. 
100 W. Chicago Ave., 

Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sirs, 


I am a full-time Police Officer employed by the following department 


The Status of Narcotics in the U.S.A. .. 


(Continued) 


and juvenile delinquency, and an over- 
all decline in civilian morale. 

Let us attempt to determine how ef- 
fective are the deadly Siamese twins of 
crime and Communism in this war 
within our borders. It is very difficult 
to accurately estimate the number of 
drug addicts, but the most commonly 
used estimates conservatively place the 
total between 50 and 75 thousand. To 
say the very least, I believe that these 
are exceptionally conservative esti- 
mates. The fact of narcotic addiction 
is not in itself an offense in most juris- 
dictions. Thus, drug addicts generally 
become involved with the law only 
when they are apprehended on some 
other charge, at which time the fact 
of addiction becomes known. Addic- 
tion has been likened to an iceberg, 
with only one-ninth of its mass show- 
ing above the surface. At least, as far 
as marijuana smoking is concerned, I 
believe that simile to be tragically ap- 
propriate. 

Let no one of you underestimate the 
danger contained in this harmless- 
looking marijuana cigarette. This is 
our enemy’s “Trojan Horse’”—the vehi- 
cle used by the vicious drug traffickers 
to open the gates to the victim’s men- 
tal, moral and physical destruction. 
Had it not been for that first mari- 
juana cigarette, we could count the 
youthful drug addicts by the tens in- 
stead of by the thousands. 


What Is Narcotic Addiction 


There are several definitions of nar- 
cotic addiction, which might be sum- 
marized as a condition in which a per- 
son finds himself unable to voluntarily 
discontinue the use of drugs, and be- 
comes more and more desperately de- 
pendent on these drugs. The addict is, 
to paraphrase William Shakespeare, 
“in the drug habit so far steeped that 
he can neither withdraw nor advance, 
of his own volition.’’ He is a prisoner 
who is helpless to take advantage of an 
open door through which he might 
escape—a prisoner who actually fears 
the outside world, and finds his only 
security inside his jail. 

The Expert Committee on Drugs 
Liable to Produce Addiction gave this 
opinion: “Drug addiction is a state of 
periodic or chronic intoxication de- 
trimental to the individual and to so- 
ciety, produced by repeated consump- 
tion of a drug (natural or synthetic). 


and would like further information about NPOA. 





Dr. Lois L. 
Higgins 


an over- 


Its characteristics include: 
powering desire or need (compulsion) 
to continue taking the drug and to 
obtain it by any means; a tendency to 
increase the dose; a psychic (psycho- 
logical) and sometimes physical depen- 
dence on the effects of the drug.” 

There are other views of what con- 
stitutes an addict, and two in par- 
ticular seem quite appropriate. The 
addict is said to be “‘any person, re- 
gardless of the traits of his personality, 
who uses narcotic drugs casually until 
he suffers distress when the drugs are 
withdrawn, and who becomes aware of 
the relation between this distress and 
the withdrawal of the drugs.” Stated 
another way, the addict is ‘“‘any person 
who habitually uses any habit forming 
narcotic drug so as to endanger the 
public morals, health, safety or welfare, 
or who has been so far addicted to the 
use of such habit-forming drugs as to 
have lost the power of self-control with 
reference to his addiction.” 

Of course, we must also consider 
whether this addict is an adult ora 
youngster. These are separate classi- 
fications insofar as treatment is con- 
cerned, and both present problems 
peculiar to their particular pattern. It 
is my personal observation that the 
adult addict is generally an emo- 
tionally immature and unstable in- 
dividual—living in a slum, fringe or 
highly transient area. He is an individ- 
ual unwilling to face reality, with 
little opportunity or desire to identify 
himself with others through member- 
ship in church groups or civic, social, 
fraternal or welfare organizations. He 
becomes addicted because of proximity 
to an addict—his motivation is the de- 
sire to escape reality. 


EpitTor’s Note: This report will be con- 
cluded in the next issue. 
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STAR, one of the lowest priced handcuffs on the market today, made of 
high grade steel, light weight, 10 oz. pick resistant locks, will not lock 
till applied on prisoner, with two keys . . . 


JA 34 Handcuff Case 
High quality Black 7 to 8 oz 
s150 Cowhide leather. Price: 

-50 


No. JA1315 Sam Browne 
Belt and Swivel Holster 

These Sam Browne Belts are 
made of the best 7 to 8 oz. 
Bridle Cowhide Leather. These 
beits can be furnished in black, 
white or tan leather. When 
ordering be sure to include 
waist measurement. Price: $10 
per set for any style revolver. 
Sam Browne Belt alone—$6.00 


Nickel plated. Price: $5.95 


ALESSIO POLICE EQUIPMENT 


1 2 3 4 5 


1. 


: Off Duty Equipment 
until feyouLDER HOLSTER. Made for all type 


S are ers or automatics. Made from high grade 
re of leather. $4.25 each 
and INSIDE THE PANTS HOLSTER. 6 oz. 


leather, with nickel plated, non-rusting 
tated $2.50 each 

arson IDENTIFICATION G SHIELD HOLDER. 
: to hold shield G Identification card. 
ming be furnished in black or tan leather 
‘ the jet flop). $1.50 each 




















fare, 
) the 
as to 
with 
sider Q10 Off Duty Holster 
or a Black or Russet leather avail- 
; able. These first quality, finely 
ASSI- stitched holsters, very popular 
con- for off duty wear. (Available 
in both foreign and domes- 
ems tic revolvers or avtoma- 
n. It tics.) 
Price: 
the Q10 for all 4” barrel revolvers 
mo- 3.5 
in- QIl for all 2” barrel revolvers 
e or ~— 
vid- 
with 
itify 
ber- . 
cial, 1 
He ‘ OD! OFF DUTY CARTRIDGE HOLDER. 
% Made especially for off duty wear. Can 
nity : be ordered in black or tan to fit 114” 
de- belt. $.75 
: JA24A SAM BROWNE BELT CARTRIDGE 
— HOLDER, 2-piece heavy duty, available 
. E with 6 loops $.85 each, 12 loop $1.50 each 
2on- —= JA25 COMBINATION CARTRIDGE HOLD- 
= j ER. Can be made to fit any belt—specify 
i ¥ belt width. 6 loop $1.25 each, 12 loop 
ee gee eee + Velvet lined, He 
; | pletely stitched 
SPRING SPECIAL ' black cowhide 
M1 Shield Case included : 'ecther. Protect 





eis, 


P STATE TROOPER SPE- during month of May. 


L. Finest 7 oz. bridle, cow- 


free on all orders received | of duty with this 


your shield when 


handy case. $.75 
' each 










JA36C COMBINATION BELT. 12 loop and Twist 
holder attached 144” wide. Made from 7 oz. brid 
cowhide. Without Twister $2.75, with Twister $4. 


. JAI3S SUMMER BELT. Made exactly like Sa 


Browne belt except furnished without should 
strap. Excellent for summer wear. With 12 loo 
attached $4.75 each, without loops $4.00 ea 


. JA3SH HOOK ON BELT 134” wide. 7 oz. bridl 


cowhide, solid brass buckle G hook. $2.25 ea 


. JA36 STANDARD POLICE BELT 112” wide. 7 o 


cowhide $1.50 each 


. JA35 GARRISON BELT 134” wide. 7 oz. cowhi 


with solid brass buckle. One of our best seller 
$1.75 each 


4% 


JAIIS SWIVEL CATCH HOLSTER. Made fro: 
finest 7 oz. cowhide. Swivel loop or swivi 
hook to fit Sam Browne belt. Spring catc 
to secure revolver. $7.00 each 

JAl1 CATCH HOLSTER. Made to slide o 
belt. 7 oz. cowhide, spring catch to secur 
revolver. $5.50 each 





PH! HEAVY DUTY PEN, PENCIL HOLDER. Mad 
to fit up to 214" belt. 7 oz. bridle, cowhide, mad 
specially for police work $1.00 each 





with heavy duty hard- 
EF. 12 loop model $9.50. 
P model $10.00 





BE SURE TO INCLUDE WAIST MEASUREMENT WHEN ORDERING BELTS. 
MODEL, MAKE, CALIBER AND LENGTH OF BARREL OF REVOLVER WHEN ORDERING HOLSTERS. 
BE SURE TO INCLUDE CALIBER OF CARTRIDGES WHEN ORDERING HOLDERS. ON ALL ORDERS 
OF LESS THAN $10.00 Please enclose 25¢ to cover postage and handling charges. 


TO INCLUDE 








der | PALISADE AVE. 








QUANTITY PRICES AVAILABLE ON REQUEST. DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 


JOHN B. ALESSIO 


SERVING MAJOR CITIES FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
CL-6-9771 
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Weapon-Wise 


A Techaical Repost om Wenpou fn Lew Exhiemund 





A Report on the 85th Annual National Rifle 
Association of America Convention 


Washington, D. C. 


I HAVE JUST returned from our nation’s 
capital where the 85th Annual Meeting 
of the National Rifle Association of 
America took place. This year the at- 
tendance at this annual event suffered 
under the impact of foul weather, in 
that four inches of snow intimidated 
many visitors and members stayed 
home by the fire. At that, over two 
thousand members registered and a 
similar number of visitors attended. 
As in last year’s meetings, the em- 
phasis was on “youth and education.” 
Of the many reports heard, each 
seemed to have the same underlying 
theme and each discussion group 
seemed to be magnifying previously en- 
countered problems and every shooting 
program reported similar difficulties, as 
reported upon last year, During the 
“Shooting in Education,” “Shooting in 
the Community” planning sessions, the 
emphasis was upon problems of safe 
and adequate ranges. Various members 
in attendance reported successes as 
well as failures. A member of the army 








America’s Foremost 


Smith & Wesson an 
and Police Equipment 
Distributors! 
aan 


We carry a complete line of 
Smith & Wesson Revolvers, 
Handcuffs, Badges, Holsters, 
Sirens and equipment you need. 





Our new catalog mailed to your department 
upon request. 


Don’t discard your old guns!! Trade them in to 
us for new revolvers or other equipment. 


Charles Greenblatt 


3 CENTER MARKET PLACE 
NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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representing the Director of Civilian 
Marksmanship (D.C.M.) advised that 
any town or city which has a federal 
armory can have it made available, 
provided that the use of the facilities 
does not interfere with regular armory 
business. Those Weapon-Wise readers 
who have trouble in locating a range 
for a youth program, should look to 
your local armory and if trouble arises, 
contact the Director of Civilian Marks- 





H. Miles of Sparrow 
his wife and Arnold 
of Colt’s 
discuss the coming “Sparrow’s Point 
Shoot.” 


Chief Marcus 
Point, Md., 
Goodwin (facing camera) 


manship and outline the problem that 
has occurred in trying to obtain use of 
an armory for your youth program. 
The director is empowered by congress, 
to order, in some cases that facilities 
be made available. 

This year many new products and 
weapons were shown on the exhibit 
floor including the new Smith & Wesson 
.44 Magnum; Bill Ruger’s new light 
weight .22 cal. Single six revolver; and 
a new single shot .22 Hornet with a tip 
up action. Colt Patent Firearms Mfg. 
Co. had two samples of a new, short 
action officer’s model match on display 
which caused a tremendous amount of 
favorable comment. Exact information 
on when the new Short Action will be 
available was lacking, but it was hoped 
that production would begin soon. 
Arnold Goodwin of Colt’s is shown in 
an accompanying photograph explain- 
ing the points of the weapon of which 
he is largely the designer. 

For those interested here is a run- 
down on specifications on the new 
S&W 44 Magnum and Lightweight 
Ruger Single-Six. 








by 
David O. Moreton, 
Technical Editor 








S&W .44 Magnum; caliber—.44 mag- 
num. 

Number of shots—6. 

Barrel length—4 and 6% inches. 

Over all length—11% inches with 
6% inch barrel. 

Weight—62 inch model 47 ounces— 
4 inch model 43 ounces. 

Sights—front % inch S&W red 
ramp, rear S&W micrometer click 
sight, adjustable for windage and 
elevation, white outline notch. 

Stocks—oversize target type, of 
checked Goncala halves, with S&W 
monograms. 

Hammer-checked target type. 

Trigger-grooved target type; finish— 
S&W bright blue or nickel. 

Price in either finish—$135. 

The Light Weight Single-Six,—cali- 
ber .22 long rifle, long or short, regular 
or high speed loads. 

Number of shots—6., 

Barrel length—45g inches. 

Overall length—10 inches. 

Weight—23 ounces; sights—fixed 
wide blade .093” patridge style front, 
square notch rear dovetail mounted in 
frame. 

Stocks—standard, diamond check- 
ered hard rubber. wood, stab and ivory 
optional at extra cost. 

Hammer—grooved. 

Trigger—standard 
polished blue. 

Presentation cases 
models are available. 

Price—standard model $63.25. 

Mr. John Ross of Precision Tool and 
Gun Co. South Lansing, New York 
(distributors for Norma) presented me 

(Continued on Page 30) 
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Dependable power 
that’s never off duty 


You are ready for every emergency when your gun nation’s foremost law-enforcement agencies, specify 
is loaded with Peters service ammunition. Peters police service ammunition as standard. 

When everything depends on one split second— Remember, there’s no more powerful or accurate 
you can depend on Peters cartridges. That’s why ammunition in the world than Peters. 


police departments of leading cities, as well as the 


PETERS packs the power! 
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PETERS CARTRIDGE DIVISION, BRIDGEPORT 2, CONN. 


**Police Match,"’ is a trademark of the Peters Cartridge Division, Remington Arms Company, Inc. 
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DE MAYO 
POLICE HOLSTERS 


Manufacturers 
of the 


SURE LOCK 
POLICE 
HOLSTER 


Send for 
our free 
catalog 


SPECIALISTS and CONSULTANTS 


FOR ALL LAW ENFORCEMENT 
EQUIPMENT SINCE 1913 


GUNS - BOUGHT - SOLD 
TRADED and SERVICED 


AUTHORIZED FACTORY 
DISTRIBUTOR 


OLT 





Known to the Police since 1913 


EUGENE DE MAYO & SONS 


376 East 147 St., Bronx 55, N. Y. 
MOtthaven 5-7075-6 
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fast delivery - 4 









prepaid. 


ROBERT S. 
FRIELICH 


611 Broadway, New York 12, N.Y. 
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WANTED 


Sell me your Antique Guns 
Old Colts — Derringers — 
Freaks — Oddities — Curiosities 


TOP PRICES PAID 
Robert Abels 


860 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, New York 
Phone REgent 4-5116 
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Wenpen- Wise) a, 
8 Taditah get ms Wap te tne Kabel 

with six new .38 special cases which 
are now in production by Norma Pro- 
jektilfabrik, Amotfors, Sweden. These 
new cases have solid heads, American 
boxer type primer pockets and a drilled 
flash hole. The six cases in my posses- 
sion are from the first lot of fifty to 
come into the United States, and these 
were especially brought in from 
Sweden by a Norma representative, I 
plan to reload these cases as often as 
possible so that I can report on them 
at a later date in more detail. 








Blackinton medals and trophies were of 
interest to many shooters. 


Another new product shown also 
from Sweden, is a new type of cleaning 
brush. Developed by Norsk Stalull A/S 
of Oslo, after many years of experi- 
mentation, a new fabric and way of 
manufacturing it, created a weave of 
steel wool and cotton wool. This new 
fabric is used to make these cleaning 
brushes which actually redress the 
polished surface of the barrel. The very 
fine gauge, first quality steel wool does 
does not wear the edges of the groove 
of a barrel, but re-establishes the 
bright and fine finish. Such a finish is 
not as easily attacked by rust or hot 
powder gases. 

Speer Products and Speer Cartridge 
Inc., Lewiston, Idaho, had a large ex- 
hibit and in attendance was Raymond 





Bob Brownell of Montezuma, Iowa dis- 
plays his Dybro Bullets to an in- 
terested pistol shooter and reloader. 











Speer who advised me that he (Speer 
Products) had a quantity of jacketed 
.45 ACP 230 grain bullets that were 
made for a government order. He jg 
selling them for $25 per thousand plus ff 
freight. In four thousand lots he wil] 







ship pre-paid. In checking a box of 
these bullets I have found them all to 
be within three grains in weight of one 
another and extremely close in diam. 
eter. 
family, 







The other part of the 
Speer Cartridge, Inc. 


Speer 
is in- 





Dr. Gustav H. Appel shows one of his 
cold formed barrel to a visitor. 


troducing a new series of cartridge 
primers, the first of which have been 
proven to be extremely dependable and 
uniform. Among the rigid tests given 
the new primers is a temperature test 
of +165° to —80° F. which they pass 
consistently. Pistol primers of both 
sizes are scheduled for production this 
year. The new primers sell for $9.50 per 
thousand. 

For the ballistician the Kollmorgen ) 





Optical Corporation, Northampton, 
Mass. was displaying a number of models 
of their Borescope. The model TG-2 is 
the one of interest to the shooter. The 





The Acme Shell Leader for reloading 
shot shells. The operation of this 


press is accomplished in step-by- 
step maneuvers and is simple to rut. 


Borescope is a long, slender instrument 
equipped with an _ integral viewing 
head. By means of an ingenious mIr- 
ror-prism arrangement, the viewer cal 
look at the inside of a rifle or pistol 
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Smith & Wesson 


parrel in semi-profile. Illumination is 
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t were! viewing head. The lamp is about the e 

He is § size of a kernel of rice, and power is op HOLSTERS 

.d plus | supplied by a small flexible cord from ad 

e wil] If a variable resistance control which per- BA BILLIES 
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all to For chiefs interested in obtaining i THE J RANTS 

of one Thompson sub-machine guns, The In- 

diam- ternational Armament Corporation, BEST SERVICE RELOADING EQUIPMENT 


Speer | Box 3722, Washington, D. C. had an AND COMPONENTS 


. * 
is in. § exhibit. Mr. Samuel Cummings, the 
vice-president, advised me that his SERVICING — REPAIRING 


company has purchased a stock of Scores of leading law enforcement groups use the Williams facilities 

(Continued on next page) because the prices are right—delivery is prompt and the service depart- 
ment, considered one of the finest in America, backs up the equipment. 
The Williams service department handles 12,000 to 15,000 guns 
annually. And it is open 7 days a week so that you can obtain the 
speedy service you need. 


LOAD YOUR OWN 


By loading your own, you can get better ammunition (to your exact 
requirements) at about one-fifth the cost of factory ammo. This means 
that your department can do five times the shooting for the same price. 
And hand loading is easy. Try it. We stock all leading lines of hand 
loading equipment plus the components. 
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SPEEDMETER 


Takes guessing out of catching the speeder. Tells at once the 
exact rate at which the driver is traveling. Takes only a few 
minutes to set up. Indicates the speed directly on the meter face. 
Directional control allows measuring of speed in either direction. 


So simple its maintenance cost is low. So compact it is easily 
portable. Best of all—its low cost will surprise you. 





— Police officials are enthusiastic over its effectiveness. 

p-by- Write for illustrated brochure N c 
o run. | . 
Pea a STREETER-AMET COMPANY “SHIPS PREPAID” 

> win 410) RAVENSWOOD AVENUE . CHICAGO 13. ILLINOIS 

— Branches in Detroit Pittsburgh. Allentown, Birminghen 4 Los Ange DEPT. CP, ELMSFORD, aE Y. 

or cal Toronto, Ontario—E. A. Horton Sales Co., 3071 Bloor St., West ent! SW ee Serene 
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BUCHEIMER HOLSTERS 








Shoulder” holsters. 





Original Designs in Leather Goods 


Latest designs made of 9 to 10 ounce top 
grain leather, heavy duty Campbell lock 
stitched for lasting endurance and ap- 
pearance. Creators of the ‘Perfect Fit’’; 
“Utopian”; “Guardian” and the “Semi- 


Write for catalog and price list — 


J. M. BUCHEIMER CO. 


TOWSON 4, MARYLAND 








Semi-Shoulder 


A New Concept in Holsters! 

Not a Shoulder Holster — 

Not o Hip Holster — BUT 

A Compact Semi-Shoulder 
Style Holster. 
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Weapon-Wise (From Page 31) 
Thompsons from the government and 
they are warehoused in New York and 
San Francisco. Both the fore arm and 
pistol grip models of the Thompson are 
available. Interarmco also is the na- 
tional distributor for the new Mark II 
Walther pistol line. 

The J. M. Bucheimer Co. of Towson 
4, Maryland had an excellent display 
of holsters and leather equipment for 
the shooter. Several of the new model 
holsters mentioned earlier in Weapon- 
Wise were receiving just praise from 
visitors. Elmer Keith expressed great 
interest in the new semi-shoulder 
holster and is trying one out. 

An interesting new reloading tool 
was shown by Acme Industries, Apple- 
ton, Wisconsin. Called the Acme loader 
Model 200 it sells for $89.95 and is de- 
signed for reloading shot shells. At 
present the tool will not throw buck- 
shot, but I have been promised that a 
minor change in the measure bar will 
remedy this. If this is so and the test 
tool I get proves that it is accurate, 
the Acme Loader will be an answer for 


departments wishing to reload riot 
loads for training. 
I spent a great deal of time with Dr. 


Gustav H. Appel who is the inventor of 





Mr. Kraus of J. M. Bucheimer demon- 
strates one of their many holster 
types. 








velocity. 





Four Models 
$9.45 to $42.50 








DETROIT 
BULLET TRAP 


America’s Favorite 


Tested and proved by top-ranking pistol and revolver 
shooters. Models to stop all pistol, revolver and .22 
caliber rim-fire rifle bullets. Also “Super” model to 
stop 300 magnum cartridges up to 3,000 ft. per second 
Indestructible — will last a lifetime. Used 
for years by police departments, gun clubs, R.O.T.C. 
schools, etc. Send for literature. 


DETROIT BULLET TRAP CO. 


26000 Capitol 





FREE | 
Detroit 28, Mich. jpiaibubmaal 
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the Appel process, which simply ex. 
plained, is the cold forming of gun 
barrels. This method, I think, wil) 
revolutionize the gun industry if Dr 
Appel can get the ear of the manufac. 
turers. Fortunately, I am not the only 
editor who thinks so. The three prin. 
ciple points about the process is that 
it (1) produces a better finish surface 
(3-5 micro-inches) which reduces heat 
development due to friction between 
bullet and barrel and decreases friction 
of the bullet in the barrel, resulting in 
higher muzzle velocities with the same 
bullet and powder charges over con- 
ventional barrels. (2) Gives a very 
dense, cold-hardened, bore-surface 
which with the Micro finished de. 
creases wear, giving longer barrel life. 
(3) cold formed barrels have closer 
tolerances with bore dimensions con- 
forming exactly, reducing among other 
things, gas leakage. The Appel Process 
can produce barrels in any caliber, 
every desired twist and with any num- 
ber and shape of grooves. Many of us 
will be experimenting with Appel bar- 
rels in the near future, and if they 
prove what we think they should, they 
may be the answer to many vexing 
problems. 





News 
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Notes 


Traffic Violators 

There are some people who are 
habitual traffic violators. In Oakland, 
California they now have a choice of 
going to jail or they can get a sus- 
pended sentence and take psychiatric 
treatment during a _ probationary 
period. 

A report from the American Munici- 
pal Association says that under the 
plan, any motorist who gets four or 
more tickets in one year will be given 
psychological tests to determine 
whether he is emotionally suited to 
drive a car, The City Council appro- 
priated $1500 to finance the program 
and awarded a contract to carry it 
out to the local chapter of the National 
Safety Council. 

The experiment is patterned after 
a similar psychiatric clinic established 
in Detroit, Mich. in 1937. 





The June Issue 


Next month we are planning our 
annual “Traffic” issue. Many inter- 
esting articles will make this issue 
a valuable reference for your files. 
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geo, with a FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR" 
BULLET PROOF VEST 





Every officer is entitled to the maximum pro- 
tection possible when forced to face gunfire. 
This means the use of a FAUROT “SPOONER 
ARMOR” VEST AND HOOD, which provides full 
protection of the vital body areas. 

The FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” VEST AND 
HOOD are composed of interlocking ARMOR 


sewn into specially designed pockets of moisture 
proof nylon. This design renders impossible any 
penetration between seams, eliminates ricochet- 
ing — bullets remain between metal and outer 
coverings. 

The weight of these vests is perfectly balanced 
and allows unobstructed movement of the body. 
NO PENETRATION — NO RICOCHET 
PROVEN BY POLICE DEPT. TESTS ON FAUROT 
“SPOONER ARMOR” VESTS 
The following are the results of tests conducted 
by the New York City Police Dept. made on the 
FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” Bullet Proof Vest 
ata distance of 20 feet. These and other tests 
showed NO PENETRATION and NO RICOCHET 
P=.357 Magnum—158 Gr. Round Nose A.P. Bullet 

M.V. 1450’ per sec. M.E. 690 foot pounds. 

be .357 Magnum—Truncated Cone A.P. Bullet 158 
Gr. M.V. 1450’ per sec. M.E. 690 foot Ibs. 

b= Mauser Pistol—7.63 MM (30 Cal.) M.V. 1420’ per 
sec. M.E. 385 foot Ibs. 

P=.38 Cal. Special, 110 grain bullet—Kirksite, M.V. 
1330 feet per second, M.E. 433 foot pounds. 
Bullet mushroomed—no penetration—no ricochet. 
F=Thompson Sub-Machine Gun 45 Caliber M.V. 
1146’ per sec. M.E. 500 foot Ibs. 

-=M3 Machine Pistol 9 MM Luger Bullet M.V. 1146’ 
per sec. M.E. 500 foot Ibs. 

F® 12 Gauge Shotgun 00 Buck H.V. 2% inch spread. 
P@FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” BULLET PROOF 
VESTS feature—No Penetration—No Ricochet— 
Light Weight—Steel and Nylon Construction— 
Unobstructed Body Movement. 


, PLATE heat treated by a special process and 
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Vests will stop high velocity 
bullets including Magnum .357 
bullet both lead and metal 
jacketed. 


FAUROT No. 855H (Hood) 


A FAUROT “SPOONER ARMOR” VEST may mean the 
difference between Life or Death. Your order today may 
save a life tomorrow. 

Cars made bullet proof with FAUROT 
“SPOONER ARMOR” plate. 


Circular available on request 


FAUROT, INC. 


299 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


OFT ie Tal-te MelaleMaatolalthiclaitla-la- Me) mm Galanl- 
Detection & Identification Equipment 
JOHN A. DONDERO, Pres. and Scientific Director 
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Sos THE EARLY days of World War 
II, Civil Defense officials have realized 
their “number one” problem in a 
wholesale national crises will be ordi- 
nary John Q. Citizen and his family. 

Hospital and service agencies will be 
able to cope with nearly every emer- 
gency ... and most police and fire 
departments are equipped so they can 
operate under all conditions. Not so, 
however, with the ordinary civilian 
family whose daily routine is suddenly 
upset. 

One of the first inconveniences that 
makes itself felt is the interruption of 
electrical service. And strangely 
enough, only a small percentage of city 
dwellers are ready with any emergency 
lighting. This was brought out most 
forceable last summer with the hurri- 
canes and floods along the Atlantic 
Seaboard. Thousands of homes were 
without light of any nature. 

There is no one light to fit every 
emergency situation, but there are a 
number of good pieces of equipment to 
fit various needs. Here are some ex- 
amples: 














CROSSING GUARD HATS 


Used by Policewomen Throughout U.S.A. 





@ Interchangeable Crowns 
@ Usable Any Seasone Can be Dry Cleaned 


@ Only $llea. @ Additional Crowns $2 ea 


M. G. KANTOR & COMPANY 


40 West 37th St. New York 18, N. Y. 


An emergency hospital needs a 
bright light such as can be provided by 
a gasoline lamp or a battery-operated 
floodlight. (‘Some Civil Defense units 
have access to emergency generators to 
provide power for electric lights on a 
limited basis.) 

Fire fighting crews and rescue teams 
often need a spotlight—which can be 
powered by portable generators, or bat- 
tery-operated from trucks. Some bat- 
tery-operated spotlights (either fixed 
or portable) can be recharged at least 
250 times and will deliver up to five 
hours of continuous light without fad- 
ing. 

For the civilian defense worker’s 
purpose, the flashlight or electric hand 
lantern is an ideal unit. 

Where a general emergency light is 
needed—such as in a CD command 
post or in a civilian home—a kerosene 
lantern is most useful because it is de- 
pendable, easy to maintain and long 
burning. 

One lantern that holds 16 ounces of 
kerosene will burn for 30 hours with- 
out refilling at a cost of about 15c 
(some larger styles burn as much as 70 
hours in one filling). Because of its 
construction wind will not blow out a 
kerosene lantern, but—as a safety fea- 
ture—the lantern will automatically 
extinguish itself if tipped over. 

During World War II, kerosene lan- 
terns were used extensively by Civil 
Defense workers. In fact a New York 
City regulation required each house to 
have a kerosene lantern as part of 
their emergency equipment. 

R. E. Dietz Company of Syracuse, 
who made the first kerosene lanterns 
in 1867 and still produce millions of 
them a year, report that shiploads of 
lanterns were sent to England during 
the war. In some of the bomb areas, 
lanterns were the only form of arti- 
ficial lighting the English people had. 
Today great numbers of lanterns are 
shipped to the armed forces. 

Perhaps, in some cases, the enthu- 














Specializing in 


Official Credentials 


for PUBLIC OFFICIALS, 
POLICE, FIRE and SHERIFF 
DEPARTMENTS 
(Not available through dealers) 


JOHN S. LEHMANN 
68 Burch Ave. 
Buffalo 10, N. Y. 








Emergency Lighting For Civil Defense 


An Equipment Story 


y 
Bob Cudworth 


S 


siasm for Civil Defense activities migh; 
have slackened. But in every city, th: 
police department plays an active rok 
in the organizational set-up. 

Since emergency lighting is such , 
vital consideration, it behooves even 
police department to be ready with the 
equipment that it needs to do its @p 
job—whether it be spotlights, flood. 
lights, flashlights, or kerosene lanterns 

Tips for Better Emergency 

Lighting 

Although simple to operate, ther 
are certain features about a kerosen 
lantern that many people do not knoy 
These tips, passed along by the R.E 
Dietz Company help give better lantem 
performance whether it be in a hom 
an emergency police headquarters, or 
on a road barricade. 

Trim Wick (either charred portion 
of old wick or fuzzy portion of a new 
one) by c tting it straight across, A 
straight wick will burn more evenly 
give better light. 











Keep Lantern Level when it is burn- 
ing so the flame does not burn on one 
side of the globe more than the other 

. . and cause a smoked globe. 

Set the Flame Low—A flame vill 
burn higher after the lantern reaches 
operating temperature, so set the flame 
a little lower than is desired for burn- 
ing. 

Let Globe Down Easy—After lantem 
is lighted, do not return globe W 
normal position with a bang. It may 





“LIFETIME” 
PLASTIC POLICE CLUBS | 
~ 


©) carrying our famous 
. GUARANTEE 


“if you break it — return it 
for a new one 


FREE” 


put out flame. 





SIZES— 
8” to 16” Clubs 
20” to 26” Nightsticks 
SEND FOR OUR NEW BROCHURE 
AND PRICE LIST. 


Manufactured by 


S. H. RICHARDS CO. P.O. Box 18! 
West Springfield, Mass. 


ad 
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Fallen 
Electric 
Wires 


Ci 


Notes on 


A MOST COMMON POLICE emergency Call 
during a storm is the report of a fallen 
electric wire. The main purpose for the 
presence of the policeman is to protect 
the lives of curious people. He is not 
expected to do any repair work but 
merely to route traffic away from the 
wire and “hold the fort” until the 
Electric Company’s repairman arrives 
on the scene. 

Not very long ago the newspapers 
published a story about a tragedy that 
happened to a mother and her baby. 
They were riding along, trying to get 
home before the coming storm when 
high winds ripped an electric wire from 
the pole and it dropped right across 
the car which had stalled because she 
applied the brakes improperly. 

The occupants of the car were safe 
until the woman opened the door and 
put one foot on the ground. She and 
the baby were electrocuted. Had she a 
general knowledge of electricity her 
life might have been saved. If she had 
just remained seated in her car and 
awaited the repairman—or opened the 
door and jumped clear of the car she 
would be alive to tell her experience. 

The rubber tires on the car served to 
insulate her from the ground. The one 
thing she should not have done was to 
complete the circuit by having one foot 


on the ground while touching the car. | 


There is one certain rule of safety 


for every patrolman faced with the | 
fallen wire problem to observe. Treat | 


every fallen wire as “live” and danger- 
ous. Don’t be like the person who has 
to touch where a “wet paint” sign is, 
to be sure it’s wet. 


In the event that a person is elec- 


trocuted, if the body has been on the 
wire for 


a period of three or four | 


minutes—don’t attempt a rescue. There | 


is no chance for life being in the body. 
The person is dead and you will just 
be endangering your life if you try get- 
ting the wire off. Wait for the repair 
man to come. This waiting may be the 
hardest thing you will ever experience 
because usually any bystanders will in- 
sist that the police “do something.” 
The only “something” you can do is to 
prevent additional accidents. 

If the policeman is on the spot when 
the accident happens, he can render 
assistance .. . if he has the proper 
equipment. A long dry pole may be 
used in getting the wire off the body. 
Be sure the pole is dry and that your 
feet are also dry. The rescuer should 
never touch the victim. 

Frequently it is necessary to dislodge 
a body from a wire. This may be done 
with the dry pole but the rescuer must 
take care not to be in the way of any 
back lashing wire when tension is re- 
moved by releasing a body. 
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Rescuing a person from a live wire 
is a very ticklish job because the 
rescuer must exercise care in protect- 
ing himself. This is a case where per- 
sonal bravery is not a factor, but cool, 
levelheaded action is paramount. 

If the wire can be removed from the 
person almost at once, artificial res- 
piration should be given using the 
Neilson Method (“Arm-lift Back Pres- 
sure Method”). This first aid method 
is the same as use in cases of drowning. 

What happens when electricity of 
great voltage enters the body? The 
alternating current disrupts the nat- 
ural beating of the heart in creating a 
“flutter.” The rhythm is halted, which 
results in the cessation of breathing. 
Artificial respiration can start natural 





processes again, if it is applied quickly 
enough. 

So important is the urgency for im- 
mediate attention, a lesson can be 
learned from an Electric Company’s 
method. If a man is atop of a pole and 
receives a shock, his body slumps in the 
safety belt. His rescuer applys artificial 
respiration immediately—while he is 
still atop of the pole. They do not waste 
precious time trying to get the body 
on the ground. Seconds are important. 

The workers from the Electric Com- 
pany are protected by strong rubber 
gloves and safety clothing. They are 
used to dealing with electricity and in 
the case of a wire break—let them 

(Continued on Page 42) 
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TASSCO SPECIALIZES IN SIGNS 





These are Tassco signs . . . modern, legible, 
very durable. Thousands more like them, in 
all categories, mark many of our most mod- 
ern and best planned highways roads and 


streets. 
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Tassco signs have one ¢ ator: 
In design, construction and finish, they can- 


not be surpassed by any other signs in com- 
parable price classes. 


YOU'LL FIND THE TASSCO CATALOG A 
TREMENDOUS HELP IN PLANNING SIGN 
MODERNIZATION OR INSTALLATION. WRITE 
FOR YOUR COPY. 


TRAFFIC and STREET SIGN COMPANY 


84 FOUNDRY STREET e NEWARK 5, N. Jd. 
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“According to Law... 


Edited by Irving B. Zeichner 


Counsellor-at-Law 


Mob Violence 

In connection with a program of 
racial integration, eight Negro families 
were moved into the Fernwood Park 
Public Housing Project in Chicago. The 
remainder of the 67 apartments in the 
project were occupied by whites. 

Several thousand persons congre- 
gated in the area, impeding traffic and 
blocking the streets. The crowd was 
unruly, armed with bats, sticks, bricks 
and stones, and threatened all Negroes 
it found in the area. A large number 
of policemen was assigned to the 
scene, and police barricades were 
established at various points to divert 
traffic from the neighborhood. 

However, the plaintiff, a Negro, was 
not prevented from driving his auto- 
mobile into the area where he was at- 
tacked by the mob. He was struck by 
thrown bricks and seriously hurt. He 
brought an action to recover damages 
for his injuries against the city of 
Chicago under an Illinois statute which 
in part provides: 

That any collection of individuals, 
five or more in number, assembled for 
the unlawful purpose of offering vio- 





Olympic Prospect 


KILLED! ! 
DRUNKEN DRIVING 
MUST BE STOPPED ! ! 


Are YOU going to stand by 

and allow this to go on? 
You now have a provable, accurate and 
simple way to determine the extent to 
which alcohol is responsible for a per- 
son’s impairment of function in 


The BREATHALYZER 





Designed and perfected by Lt. R. F. Borkenstein 


Let us give you a FREE Demonstration 
or send for pamphlet LO-102. 


SJ TOL Spam 
PEP BANK a: MEW JERSEY 
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lence to the person or property of any- 
one supposed to have been guilty of a 
violation of the law, or for the purpose 
of exercising correctional powers or 
regulative powers over any person by 
violence, and without lawful authority, 
shall be regarded and designated as a 
“mob.” 
” a * 

Any person or persons composing a 
mob under the provisions of this act, 
who shall by violence inflict material 
damage to the property or serious in- 
jury to the person of any other person 
upon the pretense of exercising correc- 
tional powers over such person or per- 
sons, by violence and without authority 
of law, shall be deemed guilty of a 
felony, and shall suffer imprisonment 
in the penitentiary not exceeding five 
years; and any person so suffering 
material damage to property or injury 
to person by a mob shall have an ac- 
tion against the county, park district 
or city in which such injury is inflicted, 
for such damages as he may sustain, 
to an amount not exceeding $10,000.00. 

The Appellate Court for the First 
District of Illinois reversed a lower 
court dismissal of the action against 
the city. 

After summarizing the evidence, the 
Appellate Court discussed the origin 
of municipal liability for damage to 
property by riot which was first es- 
tablished by statute in England in 
1714, Examination clearly showed that 
one purpose of such a law was to im- 
part to each local community or polit- 
ical sub-division of the state and to 
its members a strong sense of their 
responsibility to the state for the exe- 
cution of its governmental policies, as 
expressed in its laws. The ultimate re- 
sult desired was to instill respect in 
the people for law and order and an 
abiding belief in their dominion and 
supremacy. 

The Court found that approximately 
half of the states of this country have 
adopted mob and riot laws that impose 
liability upon municipalities for dam- 
age to property or for injury to persons 
or for both. The origin of the 1953 
Illinois statute was traced by the Court 
to the last quarter of the nineteenth 
century when the state tried to meet 
the problems of mob violence springing 
from the early conflicts between labor 
and industry and from lynchings. 

“It is with this historical and legis- 
lative background that we consider the 
issue in this case. Involved is a social 
problem inherent in our system of 
society and far-reaching in impor- 
tance. Our people are of varied reli- 
gions, ethnic, economic and cultural 
backgrounds. We have assumed world 
leadership in the establishment of a 
system of government wherein the in- 
cidents of birth and life have not been 
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permitted to determine the rights of 
citizens before the law. No group or 
segment of a community has the right 
to dictate by force or by other unlayw- 
ful means who shall or shall not live 
within the community. The unlawfu) 
assembly of people gathered together 
in the instant case apparently believed 
that the duly constituted authorities 
in admitting colored tenants into the 
housing project were harming the com- 
munity. Allowing these tenants to re- 
main in the project, they believed 
would be detrimental to the value of 
the community property and ulti- 
mately eifect the way of life of the 
community, They therefore undertook 
to prevent the entrance of Negroes into 
their community. In so doing they were 
not acting to promote their individual 
interests but what they wrongfully as- 
sumed to be a collective or community 
interest. They thus supplanted the 
legally constituted officers of the com- 
munity. 





Dear Chief: 

We GUARANTEE thot your 
men will be pleased with 
Stanbury uniforms, well made 
to each man’s measure from 
pre-shrunk and mothproofed 
quality fabrics, in regulation 
style or a dignified new de- 
sign to your liking, at no 
extra charge over our regu- 
lar low prices. 









Drop us a line for 
complete informo- 
tion. No obligation 
. . « « Satisfaction 
guaranteed! Ad- 
dress: 


Stanbury & Company 


Dept. L, 720 Delaware, Kansas City 5, Mo. 
pieces 
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B & W Lie Detector 


The modern means of 
instrumental Lie Detection 





Write: 
B & W ASSOCIATES 
MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 
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BEACON 
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You can’t place a dollar and cents value on a human 
life. Certainly it’s worth more than the price of an 
adequate warning signal. The difference between the 
price of a FEDERAL Beacon Ray and inferior warning 
lights can be the price you put on a human life. The 
function of a police car is to prevent crime and save 
lives. Don’t let a few dollars deprive it of any portion of 
the good it can do. 

$75.00 buys the best vehicle warning light in 
existence—the FEDERAL Beacon Ray! If your de- 
partment is one of the few not so equipped—don't 
delay—order now! 

Write for catalog 300 on FEDERAL sirens and 
lights. 
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Get there quicker and safer... the life you save may be your own! 


FEDERAL £7‘: 


ts SIGNAL fe oe 


8707 S. State St., Chicago 19, Ill. 
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by Bruce Holmgren 


Handling and Directing Traffic 
A MAJOR ROUTINE DUTY of almost any police officer on 
patrol is the handling and directing of traffic. The 
man on the beat, whether he is a “squad car man” who 
devotes only part of his time to traffic, or has a beat 
or post that is largely or wholly a traffic assignment, 
is the first line of attack on our growing traffic problem. 

Possibly no branch of police service has so much 
instructional material available as that of traffic. The 
famed Northwestern University Traffic Institute, the 
various state institutes and agencies, and private or- 
ganizations such as the National Safety Council are 
contributing much to the training and functioning 
of police in regard to traffic. With all this splendid 
talent and literature available it may seem unnecessary 
for us to talk about traffic. 

Bringing It Home. Just the same, this and the 
succeeding chapters will seek to interpret the police- 
man’s job in the traffic aspect of policing. Possibly, 
our own experience in the handling of traffic in a 
city of 70,000; in a suburb of 2,500, and in several 
strictly rural counties, may prove helpfui—especially 
for the men who haven't been able to attend any of 
the classes and courses. 

The trouble is that after all the classes have ended, 
after all the literature has been studied, and after all 
the station house “bull sessions” have died down, 
finally, somebody has to get out on a corner and handle 
the traffic. Since relatively few police officers the 
country over have full-time traffic assignments, the 
whole thing boils down to being just another phase of 
the work of the man on the beat. 


Various Traffic Problems 

Conditions under which a man spends part of his 
tour of duty actually directing traffic vary, but 
the fundamentals of the job are the same. In simplest 
terms, the man who handles the traffic at a single point, 
such as an intersection of two streets, is something of 
an umpire. He must decide who gets priority in using 
a disputed roadway. Perhaps the focal point of the 
whole business is that congestion at specific points 
occurs because drivers and pedestrians can’t agree 
on who uses the road and in what order. 

Use of traffic lights helps people make these decisions 
for themselves, since respect for the lights is fairly 
general. At less busy points we are finding more and 
more four-way stop signs. For still less busy locations, 
the latest device seems to be the “yield right of way” 
signs. All these help the man on the beat do his traffic 
control job. 

Meeting Peak Loads. For the typical officer whose 
duties include all of the primary police functions, 
the usual traffic task is the directing of traffic at certain 
times and places to meet peak loads. Such loads occur 
at corners where school children pass, where shoppers 
and business men cross in large numbers for short 
periods—and at specific events such as school athletic 
contests. 
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Primary Police Functions 


An In-Service Training Aid 


Handling Traffic 












Part I 


Also there are irregular or unpredictable occasions | 


where a police officer simply has to use his judgment, 
Some kind of emergency or crowd situation may require 
him simply to park his car and get out and handle the 
traffic. The important thing for the man on the beat 
to recognize is that a common or basic technique 
permits him to handle all of these diverse assignments, 


Sense of Humor Important 

We might look at the handling of traffic from two 
viewpoints: First, there is the technique—what the 
man does to direct traffic. Second, there is his attitude 
or approach to his job of directing traffic. Both are 
important, because the ease and skill with which an 
officer moves traffic depends of his mental state. He 
can make his traffic job the easiest or the hardest of 
his police tasks—depending on how he looks at it. 

If any one thing stands out in our own approach 
to traffic problems it is the importance of a sense of 
humor. The man out on the corner directing traffic 
is caught between a steady flow of easily-irritated, 
highly volatile drivers, and an unlimited number of 
sometimes hopelessly uncontrollable pedestrians. When 
you mentally ask yourself, “Is the police department 
bound to protect those who don’t want to be protected,” 
there is a strong tendency to answer this query with 
a resounding “no”! Obviously, of course, traffic control 
is a serious, major police responsibility. 

Take It Easy. But, let’s assume that a man can 
look at his traffic work with a sense of humor. It 
makes the basic job easier. Next, we have the matter 
of the mental approach. An officer should not get 
wound up. He must learn to take it easy. If he doesnt, 
he will put emotion into his signs and signals. Just 
watch an experienced officer direct traffic: He swings 
his flashlight in deliberate, relaxed arcs—making signals 
that are very clear. 

On the other hand, watch some fellow who's a little 
bit tense. He moves his arms too vigorously, gives 
jerky signals that are hard to interpret—and gets tired 
easily. So, before we talk about how to direct traffic, 
it may be helpful to remember that the best way is 
the easy way. Officers who feel that fast movements 
are necessary might just try a slow, easy swinging of 
the flashlight—and notice the difference. 


What The Job Involves ; 
The most commonly used name for the function of 
directing traffic at a given location is “point control 
of traffic” and most of the leading authorities have 
pretty well agreed on the essentials of the task. Crux 
of their definition of point control is that it involves 
the making of decisions at a specific time and place, 
regarding who uses a “disputed” roadway, in what 
order, for how long—and under what conditions. 
Perhaps the most important thing for an officer to 
understand about point control is the reason for it: 
When a policeman controls traffic at such a point he 
is actually reducing or eliminating congestion and is 
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helping to attain an orderly flow of traffic. This is 
so whether he occupies a single post that is part of a 
master or area plan (as in clearing out traffic after 
a college football game) or is simply relieving con- 
gestion at an isolated point—such as at a railroad 
station when commuter trains come and go. 

How He Does It. In addition to making the decisions 
(by giving the signals to the various traffic movements 
and flows) he also enforces various regulations and he 
supplements the mechanical or physical controls of 
traffic. If there are lights he may have to help them, 
such as by holding back drivers wishing to make right 
turns—in order to get pedestrians across the street. 

If there are stop signs, he may direct traffic in such 
a way as to disregard the stop signs. Incidentally, when 
an officer does this, he should make his signals espe- 
cially clear. It is very hard to get drivers to disregard a 
light or sign in order to comply with a manual direction. 
When you first make a street one-way, it takes a lot 


of signalling to get drivers to drive in the left lanes, 


i. e., in what previously were the lanes for traffic 
moving in the opposite direction. 


Following Prepared Plans 
There are special problems involved where the 
officer is directing traffic as part of an area control 
plan, such as for some special event. The individual 
officer must follow his instructions closely or he may 


| destroy the effectiveness of the entire plan. All this 


presupposes that the individual officer not only knows 
what his duties are, but also that he is alert to the 


' movement « f traffic in the entire area. 


Almost the same thing arises where an officer is 
directing traffic at a business district intersection, in 


an area where other officers are doing likewise at their 
respective posts. In both cases, an important technique 
of the job is to practice real teamwork—so that each 
man does his work in such a way that he helps rather 
than hinders the over-all movement of traffic. 

Study Your Post. Any officer who does a good job 
of point control at a given intersection has studied 
his job and its conditions. In other words, he is always 
alert to what is going on at the adjoining posts and 
in the mid-block areas between the corners. Likewise, 
he is alert to what is there physically. A good officer 
studies the effect of obstructions, turns, narrow points, 
and other fixed things that have a bearing on the job 
of moving the traffic. 

Thus, an efficient traffic officer looks ahead. He does 
not merely direct the traffic at his intersection. Rather, 
he is alert to what is coming, and he watches what is 
taking place “up the street” so that when the traffic 
gets to his corner he will be ready for it. Many a good 
officer avoids a jam by being alert to the cars that 
otherwise would cause it—and doing something about 
them before they create congestion—such as double 


parking. 


Technique of Point Control 
The literature of policing is abundant with specific 
details of the point control officer's job. Entire booklets 
have been written on this topic alone. It is generally 
agreed that the officer on point control does these 
things: 
1. He controls the actual flow of traffic. 
2. He provides for the efficient handling of special 
(Continued on next page) 
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Dupont’s Dacron blended with wool is the secret of a lightweight 


uniform with extra durability . . . built in neatness. 


DACRON WOOL TROPICAL AND SERGE 
POLICE TROUSERS 


IMMEDIATE DELIVERY from the most complete line of stock police 
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17 Union Square 
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problems, such as involving pedestrians and left or 
right turns. 

3. He meets emergency conditions that may come up 
at his corner. 

4, Wherever he 
tion. 

5. He may handle certain “auxiliary” jobs, such as 
ticketing improperly parked cars near his corner (he 
can't watch them all!) and answering questions for 
information seekers. 


Cycles And Phases. At the risk of sounding unduly 
technical we are going to toss out two expressions 
which are generally used when talking about direction 
of traffic. First, you have the “phase”, which means a 
non-conflicting traffic movement at a given place. 
Second, there is the “cycle”, or the total of the different 
phases. 

In simplest terms, when you have north and south 
traffic stopped so that east and west traffic may move 
through an intersection, you have a phase. Then, when 
this is reversed, you have the other phase. Both of 
these make your cycle. Of course, there may be 
additional phases. For example, you may need a third 
phase for left turns on the streets or you may need a 
special phase for pedestrians. 


can, he avoids or anticipates conges- 


Careful Timing Important 


We hesitate to use expressions like “cycle” and 
“phase” because they may suggest a certain precision— 
which may induce an unconscious effort to have 
uniform, inflexible phases. Actually, there is no set 
rule for deciding how long a phase should be. Some 
experts do suggest that a 50-second cycle is “advisable” 





but there are many exceptions. It is all a matter of 
judgment. 

An officer who handles traffic regularly, soon gets 
used to timing and develops a feel for the right phases, 
Those men whose traffic assignments are intermittent 
might give some thought to the idea of developing 
their own yardsticks concerning how long to make 
their phases. Perhaps the easiest way to start is to 
study the length of phases of traffic lights in your area, 

Can't Be Too Long. Barring special conditions 
where radically long phases are necessary, such as in 
clearing out a stadium crowd, the officer should be 
careful to avoid making his phases too long. And 
above all, he should vary them to meet the needs of 
traffic. For example, if he normally holds boulevard 
traffic 30 seconds to let side street traffic cross the 
boulevard when the rush hour is on, he must vary 
this interval when the traffic is light or nil. 

In other words, an officer is alert to avoid irritating 
the drivers that pile up during a long phase by using 
a short phase when some sudden or unexpected absence 
of cross street traffic makes the long phase unnecessary. 
This should be obvious, but we all have seen officers 
who were somewhat careless on this point. Also, 
even where there is traffic, an officer should plan his 
phases in terms of how badly the traffic piles up; he 
may be creating jams at the next intersection. 


Allow Time For Changes 
The experienced policeman is very careful in making 
his changes of phase. This means that when he signals 
a change, he allows time for the drivers being stopped, 
to react to his signal. For example, in stopping a flow 
(Continued on Page 43) 
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SEARCH NO. 1 IDENTIFICATION CAMERA 





The Automatic Mugging Camera Outfit — 
No focusing for each picture. 


Press the button and the light frame illuminates — the lens shutter 
opens — exposure is made — the shutter closes and cocks itself for 
the next picture — All of this within a half second — very simple and 
automatic!! 


Print Laboratories, Inc. 


BERLIN, N. J., 


For Standard 4 x 5 
Identification Photos 


Two poses on one negative — 
front view and profile. 


A uniform lighting system 
eliminates face shadows. 


Price complete, ready to use, including; 

1 Camera, fixed focus type, including self-cock- 
ing shutter and coated Anastigmat lens. Cam- 
era has sliding, dividing front for producing 
two exposures on | film. Negative size 4” x 


1 4” x 5” Cut Film Holder 

1 Focusing Panel 

1 Table Top 

1 Upright Base and Column (black and chrome 
finish) 

1 Square Lamp Frame with 4 No. 1 Photo Flood 
bulbs 

1 Focusing Lamp mounted on top of light frame 

1 Chair and Background Screen 

12 foot cord and plug 

1 Numbering Sign with 160 numbers for serials 

and dates with imprint of dept. at top. 


$315.00 


U.S.A. 
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New Light for Accident 


Prevention 
A Hi-Power, portable rotating bea- 
con light called Rota-Beam is being 
merchandized by Federal Laboratories, 
Inc., Saltzburg, Penna. This portable 
unit plugs into lighter socket or is 
available in a permanently installed 
model. This unit has the following 
features: It is of moderate size; it will 
stay on car roof held by three magnets, 





but can instantly be removed when not 
required; it works from a cigarette 
lighter; it is most desirable for Official 
Car Emergency use, where under 
normal conditions the Official does not 
want his car to be conspicuous; no 
hole in a car roof is necessary; its 
dimensions are 5” in diameter and 
6%” high. For further information 
circle # 195 on Readers Service Card 
or contact manufacturer. 


First Aid Splint 


This new, easy to apply splint is 
available for emergency treatment of 
an injured arm or leg. Orthopedic 
Frame Company of Kalamazoo, Mich. 
recently developed this light weight 





Write for 108 Page Catalog 


EST. 
1908 





W. S. DARLEY & CO. 


2810 W. Washington Bivd. 
Chicago 12, Ill. 














splint that can be applied by anyone 
safely in a matter of seconds. It is 
called the Stryker Emergency Splint 
and combines shaped aluminum half 
sections with built-in padding and 
traction to completely immobilize the 
fractured limb, to eliminate the risk 





of further injury and discomfort dur- 
ing transfer to the hospital. Three web 
straps tighten snugly, providing mod- 
erate, uniform compression which con- 
trols bleeding and swelling. X-rays can 
then be taken immediately without re- 
moving the emergency splint—and the 
fracture set without delay. 

This item is designed for emergency 
kits in the patrol car and of course is 
useful to C.D. rescue workers. For fur- 
ther information circle #194 on Read- 
ers Service Card. 

* * 7 

A new 100 page 
catalog containing 
data on antennas, 
antenna systems 
and transmission 
lines is available 
from the Andrew 
Corporation, 363 
East 75th St., Chi- 
cago 19, Ill. 
Twenty pages of 
the catalog are de- 
voted to system 
engineering data and related informa- 
tion. The manufacturer will send the 
catalog on request or circle No. 197 
on the Readers Service Card. 





BLAK-RAY 
Black Light 
Criminology Kit 
Complete $67.20 


Includes complete equipment and 
instructions for black-light fluo- 
rescent identification, tracing, trail- 
ing, tampering, document inspec- 
tion, clue analysis. 





For full information write — 
BLACK LIGHT Corp. of America 
Dept. LO, San Gabriel, Calif. 
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New Dynamotor for Either 
6 or 12 Volt Use 


Now that most automobiles are com- 
ing off the assembly line equipped with 
12 instead of 6 volt electrical systems, 
Sangamo Generators, Inc., Springfield, 
Illinois has developed the ‘“Twinvolt”’ 
Dynamotor, a power source that op- 
erates at full efficiency at either 6 or 
12 volts. 





The manufacturer says the “Twin- 
volt” Dynamotor offers a money sav- 
ing solution to the problem of using 
expensive 6 volt communications 
equipment in new patrol cars having 
12 volt electrical systems, thus keep- 
ing 6 volt equipment off the scrap 
heap. 

An interchangeable unit, this new 
dynamotor operates from either 6 or 12 
volt input by merely switching the two 
input leads. It is rugged, compact, and 
provides high power output. 

For further information circle No. 
196 on the Readers Service Card or 
contact the manufacturer. 


UNIFORMS 


At Discount Prices 


Police Pants — New, All Wool 

Summer Pants — Only $11.00 

Winter Pants — Only $13.50 
IN STOCK, NO WAITING 


Special Sale 
Police Suits — New @ $45.00 
Police Pants, Used, $4.95 G Up 


LEITNER UNIFORMS _ 


43 BAYARD ST. NEW Y 
CO 7-8740 
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NOW!.... THE coaT 
THAT'S DESIGNED FOR 


GREATER SAFETY! 
NEW POLICE RAINCOAT 


@ Regular weight for 
colder climates 
lightweight for warmer 
areas. 


@ Sizes to fit all police- 
men . . . lightweight 
coats to fit all police- 
women. 


@ Coated inside as well 
as outside with choice 
of Rubber or Neoprene 
Latex. Guaranteed 
100% waterproof .. . 


will not peel. 
@ Seams guaranteed not to leak or come 
apart. 


@ Lighter in weight but tougher — more pli- 
able, flexible — easier to work in. 


@ Will fold or roll neatly ... 
pactly. 


@ Will not mildew even if folded damp. 


more com- 


@ Snap closures in front, bottom vent in rear 
— larger arm sockets permit free movement — 
larger cut-through slash pockets accommodate 
bulky books — no lining to snag on firearms. 


Cap-covers to match . . . three sizes — S-M-L 


FROG BRAND® 


W rite for 
folder 


and prices 


| THE H. M. SAWYER & SON CO. | 


120 Thorndike St. Cambridge, Mass.| 











i cisaienndanaaamnineinal 
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News & Notes 





Portable Rogue’s Gallery 


According to a press release by 
the International City Manager’s 
Association squad car and detective 
details in Pittsburgh, Pa., now carry 
pocket-size rogue’s galleries for on- 
the-spot identification checks of 
known criminals. 

Two hundred and fifty copies of 
the four by five inch booklets are 
in daily use. They were originally 
designed as a way that new officers 
could become familiar with known 
criminals in the Pittsburgh area 
without spending many hours at 
the central “mug files.” 

The pages are of the loose leaf 
type which makes frequent changes 
easy. New entries of released per- 
sons with criminal records are reg- 
ularly added. 

At this moment the book con- 
tains about 170 safecrackers, all 
outside of custody. 


your headquarters 
should own a miniature 














Electric Wires (From Page 35) 
handle the job. The policeman’s role 
is to prevent fatal accidents by warn- 
ing of the danger. 

In “getting the facts” for this little 
article we visited the offices of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. here in New York. 
One of the interesting pieces of in- 
formation from Mr. Charles Hoppin 
(of their public relations department) 
was the great care that is taken of the 
safety equipment. Rubber gloves must 
be “turned in’’ each month by the men 


| so they may undergo a test. If there is 


even sO much as a pin hole found in 
the glove—it is unfit for use. 

Spring and summer storms come 
without warning and wires may be 
torn from the poles. A small knowledge 
of electricity may save a life. 





SPECIFIC IMMUNE SERA 


ANTI: Beef, Horse, Human 
(Others on request) 


$3.00 per 1 cc. vial 
$10.00 per 5 cc. vial 


Identification performed. 


Write for details 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 


506 North Walnut St. 
Madison 5, Wisconsin 


because—it's the most fabulous precision instru 
ment in the world. pérfect for gathering ev 
dence, detective work, microfilming document 
photographing, accidents 
so easy to conceal. so light—but 
22 oz less than your keys. fast £/3.5 len 
all speeds from '/. sec. up to 1/1000 sec. NO 
FLASH NECESSARY FOR INSIDE SHOTS. used by 


you'll wont t 


traffic, emergencies 


etc. so tiny 


famous detectives everywhere 
carry o minox in your pocket, too! 


minox OI-S with chain and case 


13950 


synchronized 
for flash r 
optical 
“sagt viewfind 


>=—_ 
built-in 
green and orar 


filters 


shutter speeds from 
1/2 sec. to 1/1000 sec 


| 

y ~ ~ 

film transport | __—<eler corrected 
coupled with ~~ 


shutter windings 


focusing range 
‘“. 8” to infinity (00) 
\ ’ 
\) 
. neil { 


~ 


MINOX ACCESSORIES 
for POLICE WORK! 


minox right-angle 
finder mirror. shoot 
to the right or left 
or around the corner 
in complete conceal- 


ment... -4495 


minox pocket devel- 
oping tank. daylight 
loading. you've read 
about it for quick 
on-the-spot evidence 
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for literature and your dealer, write Dept. N 


KLING Photo Corp. 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 3, N. Y- 


For further information circle #18 on R. S. Card 


Law and Order 

















Police Radio (From Page 15) MEM FYI ~ NEVER BEFORE 
of any type. Over 10,000 people, including school chil- eee - . 


dren and hospital patients, were systematically evac- 
uated from one side of the city. Actually 20,000 took 
part, but many left before the signal for evacuation was 






given. LOUDSPEAKER 
is evacuati ‘0 9t have been so successfully - - eA 
This evacu ation c¢ uld nc é co f Ily Clilowurliedlly 
carried out had it not been for radio communications 
between the many active agencies between the cars— REPEATS 
from a plane above the city to the C.A.P. ground con- 4 6) U 4 


tact, to the CD filter center, to the police and Fire De- < eoean MESSAGES 
partments. Every link in this chain is important to every 
other. In making your plans for a CD Evacuation, forget 
that telephones exist. Concentrate on a well organized 





FREE DEMONSTRATION AT YOUR 
CONVENIENCE . . . ELIGIBLE FOR AWAY 


system of radio communication between State, County installs F.C.D.A. MATCHING FUNDS. 


° . ° in 1 minute 
and local agencies with as many alternates as possible. 
Call in all your local amateur radio groups, your C.A.P. 
oficer-in-charge, Taxi Cab companies and any sales or- 


ganization that uses radio cars; call in the State Police 
and County Sheriffs. All will cooperate and you will 


find that herein lies a beautiful network of communica- Raina 


‘err 
—— 


tions just waiting to be organized and utilized in any 
emergency. 
Don't take radio for granted. It might someday save 


your city. 








On The Beat (From Page 40) 7 AU 

of traffic, he does not direct his signal to the car ELECTRO TALKER 

nearest him, but gets the attention of the driver of 773-9 MEEKER AVE., BROOKLYN 22, N. Y. 

the second or third car. The first or second driver SALES AGENT’S and DISTRIBUTOR‘’S INQUIRIES INVITED! 
might not have time to stop—and would end up in the For further information circle #21 on Readers Service Card 





ONE MAN 


OPERATION MA.P.H. SPEED TIMER 


. _ an . Electrical speed timing has become an accepted method of 
controlling the speeder. The Stoelting “MPH Speed Timer” 

SIMPLE IN = requires no special training or knowledge to set up and oper- 
OPERATION | TT : ate—in most situations only one man is required. The basic 
principle is simple and the speeder (the public) is impressed 
C = = with its precise and easy-to-understand operation. Employment 

liCis| ; of scientific SPEED CHECKING methods builds up the pres- 
[Yaatl:e-Vens tige of a police department in the community and eliminates 





complaints of entrapment. 










Features: 
| @ Extra large dial face @ No leveling of switches 
SUPER B @ Heavy gauge aluminum required 
Q | cases @ Carrying cases equally 
UALITY @ Rugged timing device balanced 
: @ No training required @ Battery operated — A.C. 
ee @ Positive acting timing power supply — Supplied for 
LOW switches either 6 or 12 volt operation 
@ Long prominent pointer @ Low in price 


COST 


¥ Dealers Write— Some “Territories Still Open 


Cc. H. STOELTING COMPANY 


SCIENTIFICALLY 424 NORTH HOMAN AVENUE + CHICAGO 24, ILLINOIS 


aN leqiniaa:ap) World's Largest Manufacturers of Lie Detectors 


For further information circle #87 on Readers Service Card 
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FUR CAPS 


Attention: Police Chiefs, Commissioners, etc. who are 
interested in the comfort and well being of 
their men during the winter months! 


This scientifically designed winter headwear is now 
used as regulation headwear in over seventy cities 
and nine states. 


Illustrated caps 
are: 
Regulation 
Pennsylvania— 
Black leather 
crown 
Regulation 
Michigan— 
Weoter repellent 
Navy poplin 





These caps feature: Waterproof Mouton Fur for ear 
and neck warmer, same front peak; water repellent 
fine poplin or black leather crown. Lining Fiber-Temp 
(Fiberglass), very fine quilted, satin, lighter and 
warmer than wool; beautifully hand finished. 


Orders received before Aug. 15th 1956 for present or future 
delivery will be accepted at our present low price. 


Arctic Fur Cap Corp. 


145 West 45th St. New York 36, N.Y. 
Telephone JUdson 2-3663 








For further information circle #50 on Readers Service Card 


middle of the intersection. 

An officer must learn to judge this time in terms of 
the speed and volume of traffic moving at a particuly 
time. For example, he has to allow a lot more tin, 
if he is controlling a highway intersection than if }y 
has a congested, downtown corner. In a fast-moving 
situation he must be especially careful to give clea 
signals—because the drivers will be relatively far awa 
from where the officer stands. 


Watch For Pedestrians. One of the real difficulties of 
learning to direct traffic (and of actually doing it 
once you learn) is that you are dealing with two distinet 
elements. First, you have the vehicles, which move 
more or less in lanes, and whose responses to your 
signals are fairly predictable. Second, you have an 
almost fluid, unpredictable element, the pedestrian- 
who may move in any given direction. 

City after city is making real progress in pedestrian 
control but there is still a vast educational job to do 
Meanwhile, the officer regulating traffic at a comer 
must watch out for the pedestrians. This is especially 
important when changing phases. Note that there are 
two aspects to the job of pedestrian control: One 
you have to win compliance, to get them to walk 
when and where you want. Two, you have the pro- 
tection factor. The police officer has to look out for 
the pedestrian, to avoid putting him in a hazardous 
situation—regardless of how careful the pedestrian may 
be—or not be. 


Eprror’s NoTE: This discussion will be expanded in 
the next chapter, which will discuss specific actions 
in the job of handling and directing traffic, including 
such actions and handling left turns and the like. 








e Sirens 
e@ Fusees 
e@ Gas Masks 
e Highway Signs 
e Reflective Belts 





FEDERAL e@ Tear Gas Munitions 
Electric e Illuminated Batons Roto-Beam 
Megaphone e Electric Megaphones Roof Light 


EMERGENCY EQUIPMENT 





FEDERAL 


e@ Rubber Traffic Cones 


e@ Speed Timing Equipment 
e@ Illuminated Clipboards 
e Revolving and Flashing Lights 
e@ Speed Determining Slide Rules 
e@ Rolatape (One man Measuring Device) 


FEDERAL Specializes in Outstanding Law Enforcement Equipment 
Write for Catalog on Our Complete Line of Law Enforcement Equipment 


. jen FEDERAL LABORATORIES, 


INC. 


Specialists in Scientific Law Enforcement and Protective Equipment 


“(CABLE ADDRESS—FEDERALLAB 





SALTSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Law and Order 
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(Continued from Page 3) 
or that it did not occur, is positive 
testimony, but when the witness 
was present and did not see any 
such occurence, that is negative 
testimony. 
the statutory laws made 
changes in the rules of evidence and 
in modes of procedure? 
changes have been made to 
afford the accused a better oppor- 
tunity to clear himself. Example: 
accused has been made a competent 
witness. 


. What is the meaning of “scope of 


evidence”? 


. Evidence has been defined as any 


matter of fact conducive to per- 
suasion that some other fact exists 
or does not exist, and the law of 
evidence is the essence of common 
sense; all evidence introduced to 
determine facts in dispute. 

Why do courts resort to circum- 
stantial evidence? 

Because circumstantial evidence is 
the inference of a fact in issue 
which follows as a natural conse- 
quence according to reason and 
common experience from known 
collateral facts. 

What is the relative value cf direct 
and circumstantial evidence? 


. No greater degree of certainty in 


proof is required where the evidence 
is all circumstantial than where it 
is direct, for in either case the jury 
must be convinced of the prisoner’s 
guilt beyond a reasonable doubt. 
Why must circumstantial evidence, 
to sustain a conviction, exclude 
every hypothesis except that of 
guilt? 


. To sustain a verdict founded on cir- 


cumstances not directly proving a 
crime, the circumstances themselves 
must be proved to the satisfaction 
of the jury. The hypothesis must 
exclude the possibility of innocence 
beyond a reasonable doubt. 


. What constitutes proof of facts and 


circumstances? 


. No general rule can be laid down as 


to what constitutes proof of cir- 
cumstances in any particular case. 
Each case is determined upon its 
own peculiar circumstances. 

Is circumstantial evidence alone 
enough to support a verdict of 
guilty of the most heinous crime? 


. Yes. 


What do the courts mean by the 
term reasonable doubt? 


-In criminal cases, facts must be 


Proved beyond a reasonable doubt. 
The doubt must arise from the evi- 
dence; it must be a substantial 
doubt; a moral certainty. 


.» Is the doctrine of reasonable doubt 


applicable to misdemeanors as well 
as to felonies? 
Yes. It applies in all criminal cases. 


May, 1958 


. May the jury consider a lack of evi- 


dence from any source in determin- 
ing existence of a reasonable doubt? 


. The jury must be convinced beyond 


a reasonable doubt only on evi- 
dence, and cannot decide cases 
upon surmises, suspicion, prob- 
ability of guilt, or mere belief. 


. What judgment should jurors use 


in a question of doubt? 


. The jurors ought to be convinced as 


jurors by the same proof that would 
convince them as men and upon 
which they would act in the man- 
agement of their own most im- 
portant affairs and concerns. 


North Miami (From Page 20) 
Bureau, and every possible other 
means is used to this end. Chief Engel, 
Sgt. Thurman, and every member of 
the Department feel that our program 
has worked and we want it to con- 
tinue; we are aware of our responsi- 
bilities to these future citizens and 
thoroughly enjoy working with them. 
This is not to say that there are 
never any violations or infractions, 
but certainly they are at a minimum, 
and serious things like ‘gangs’, nar- 
cotic problems and major crimes by 
juveniles simply don’t exist in North 
Miami. 











Get the TRAINING that gives you 
Lie Detection RESULTS 











Available only at the 
KEELER POLYGRAPH 
INSTITUTE 


Only at the Keeler Institute can you 





get the personal training that makes 
proficient Polygraph Examiners . . . 
There is no substitute for on-the-spot 
instruction by competent instructors — 
and actual Polygraph use. 





Despite the mechanical precision and reliability built into the Keeler 
Polygraph, accurate lie detection results are a direct product of the 
Examiner's training and experience. This, simply, means that the Poly- 
graph accurately records subjects’ reactions to proper questioning: 
interpretation must be made by a trained lie detection examiner. 
The only accepted course providing personal training and practice 
for Polygraph Examiners is offered by Leonarde Keeler, Inc. 

Write, now, for full details on the Keeler Institute training that pro- 
vides the vital background for expert Examiners. Classes are con- 


ducted approximately quarterly. 


Write today for complete data on the next class. 


LEONARDE KEELER. 


Inc. 





341-C EAST OHIO STREET © CHICAGO 11, ILLINOIS 
For further information circle #5 on R. S. Card 
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N SEARCHING FOR a cover picture 
I which would be representative of 
the headline subject for this month, 
we came across this dramatic picture 
entitled “If New York Were 
Bombed.” Pictured are members of 
the Police Emergency Service par- 
ticipating in a mock bombing attack 
to demonstrate Civil Defense duties. 

Surely the scene looks realistic 
enough but it is hard to visualize 
such an experience happening to us. 
Yet, each of us know that it could 
happen! 

It is not always war and bombs 
that bring such havoc and ruin, for 
we have seen the results of floods, 
hurricanes and tornados these past 
months. Cities and towns were 
leveled as if a giant bomb had ex- 
ploded. To prepare the people 
against the ravages of man or nature, 
our government has organized a net- 
work of preparation called Civil De- 
fense. In many cases, the units which 
were primarily organized for war- 
time activities have turned into a 
peacetime disaster corps. 

Police services are of key impor- 
tance to the Civil Defense effort. 
They entail many vital duties. Aside 
from the operation of keeping traf- 
fic moving and helping in clearing 
lanes for evacuation, property must 
be protected against looting and law 
and order must be maintained in 


From the Editor 


LEE E. 
LAWDER 
Editor 


It is a service which requires lead- 
ership. The recommended number of 
Auxiliary Police is 4 to every one 
regular. The men must be trained to 
act in the same manner as regulars 
for their function is to augment the 
number of patrolmen. From the re- 
cent experience of departments in 
troubled areas, great praise has been 
given to these Auxiliary men who 
have joined with the regulars to do a 
vital job. 

All of this has been possible be- 
cause time had been given to the 
training program for these men. 
Only those who have benefited by 
their service can adequately tell of 
their worth. 

The active organization is the one 
continually busy—busy doing work— 
or busy training. It is only those or- 
ganizations who have no planned 
program that fall by the wayside. 
Lack of activity is the great menace 
to any civil defense effort. Our gov- 
ernment has many booklets on the 
subject of organizing your police 
services in civil defense. Keep the 
men interested and the effort will 








confusion. be a success. 
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Random Shois: 


We have a suspicion there must be 
a streak of “ham” in us as we 
thoroughly enjoy taking deep from. 
the-waist bows. In the past two issues 
we included a “Just Checking” card 













for verification of name and address 
and under the space marked “Com- 
ments’’—-so very many readers said s0 
very many nice things about Law am 
OrDER that we want to take a moment 
to say “Thank You.” We appreciate 


your moral support. 


& * 


From Philadelphia word comes to us 
that Police Commissioner Thomas J 
Gibbons announced that photos in na- 
tural color will be made of all known 
criminals. It is the intention to flash 
a life size picture on a screen during 
briefings and the pictures will also be 
used at the Police Academy. 


* * 


We received a nice letter from Bill 
Handworth telling us that he is now 
with Emanuel Trilling, who is selling 
agent for Warrenton Woolen Co. and 
Meade Textiles, Inc. Bill used to at- 
tend police conferences with his old 
side-kick George Wilbert when both 


were with Metcalf Bros. 


& Co. He 


says he will continue to “make” the 
conferences—so he will still see his old 


friends. 


x . 


The second annual 


Police-Commu- 


nity Relations Institute will be held 
May 13-18 at Michigan State Uni- 
versity, School of Police Administra- 
tion and Public Safety. An interesting 
program has been planned and if you 
wish further information contact Dr 
James J. Brennan, Associate Professor! 
and director of the 1956 Institute a 
Kellogg Center, East Lansing, Mich. 


* * 


The month of March 


records the 


passing of one of the world’s foremos' 


criminologists, Dr. 


Harry Soderman 


His name and works are familiar & 
every student of police science. Bor 
in Stockholm, Sweden in 1903, he was 
the son of a police chief. His lifetime 
contributions to the police profession 
were many, for he helped moderniz 
many departments. His most famous 
book “Modern Criminal Investigation 
was written in collaboration with the 


late John J. O’Connell, 


worked together setting up a technical 
research laboratory for the New York 
City Police Department. In June o 
this year his recently completed book 
“A Policeman's Lot” will be published 


Law and Orde 
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New G-E Progress 
Line Radios Are Now 
Serving With Ohio's 
Capital City Force 








COLUMBUS, OHIO POLICE SELECT NEW 
GENERAL ELECTRIC TWO-WAY RADIOS 


The Division of Fire and Police Communica- 
tions, City of Columbus, Ohio, is nerve center 
of a radio network linking more than three 
hundred vehicles. A combination of 250-watt 
and 60-watt base station transmitters, spotted 
conveniently throughout the city, speed signals 
to this fleet on a 24-hour basis. 


Progress Line Dependability 


Progress Line two-way radios are going on duty 
with cities all over America. General Electric 
Plug-in-Chassis design ‘means faster servicing, 
interchangeable chassis permits switching of 
equipment between vehicles—even between 6 
and 12-volt d.c: systems. Simultaneous monitor- 
ing of 2 channels from one radio and Tone Signal 
Calling are other Progress Line advantages. 


For further information circle #38 on Readers Service Card 








2-WAY RADIO 








MOBILE 


FREQUENCY STABILITY & SELECTIVITY 
gverenteed for life! 








Investigate The New G-E Progress Line 


Your G-E Communications Counselor can 
show you the advantages you get when you 
“go G.E.” Call him in, or write to: General 
Electric Company, Communication Equipment, 


Section X 4256, Electronics Park, Syracuse, N.Y. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








UNIFORM \W 
FABRICS 






This seal in the back of the This seal of certified quality 
fabric is your guarantee of is your protection . . . takes 
uniformity and quality. the ‘guesswork’ out of uni- 
form fabrics. 






For turther information circle #20 on Readers Service Card 








